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LOSSES. 
BY FRANCES BROWNE. 


Upon the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim-band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went out with weary moan. 


One spake, with quivering lip, 
Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all bis household, to the deep gone down : 
But one had wilder woe, 
For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving ruth, — 

For its brave hopes and memories ever grecn ; 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest 

For far off hills whereon its joy had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honours told, — 
Some spake of friends that were their trust no more ; 
And one of a green grave, 
Beside a foreign wave, 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free,— 
“ Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, ; 
For a believing heart hath gone from me.’ 


* Alas!” these pilgrims said, 

“For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 

For the wrecks of land and sea ! 

But, however it came to thee, " 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss. 





KISSING IN THE OLD STYLE. 
BY MEISTER KARL. 
Whatt is a kisse ?—Praye tell’t to mee ° 
A daring, daintie mysterie ; 5 
A brace of birdes which chirpe “we woulde, 
And pipinge, answer, “ Iff wee coulde! 


Whatt is a kisse ?—when eveninge falls 

In russett foldes o’er Heaven's walles, 

Itt is a blesséd prophesye 

That Love wyll lyve, though Daye dothe dye. 


Whatt is a kisse ?—when morninge’s leme* 
Castes verjuice red in Heaven’s whyte creame, 
Itt is pretie ryngynge kuelle, 

Which cries to Love, ‘“‘ Sweete—fare yee wel !” 


Whatt is a kisse ?—alacke, at worste, 
A single dropp to quenche a thirste ; 
Though ofte itt proves in happie houre, 
The firste sweete droppe of oue longe showre. 
MY. Evening Pest. 





THE WHITEBAIT’S REVENGE. 
It was an elderly Whitebait, 

In a Greenwich boatman’s well, 
On his way to the fatal kitchen 

Of the Trafalgar Hotel. 


Around him in countless thousands, 
His hapless fellows pressed, 

And he knew the batter was mixing 
Wherewith they should be dress’d. 


And as the well-boat passed under 
The Trafalgar windows wide, 

He might see the parties feeding 
On bis brethren of the tide! 


By his side swam an ancient Flounder, 
Oh, heavily swam he, 

Of the water-souché thinking. 
Where sodden he soon should be 


You might see the steamboats landing 
Their crowds at the Greenwich pier, 

But little, I ween, those faces green 
Betoken’d of dinner’s cheer.’ 


Oh! pale to be seen, or a sad sea green, 
Were the parties that sped away, 

From sewer-stained flood, and sewer-soak’d mud, 
Over Greenwich pier that day ! 


Then loud laugh’d the elderly Whitebait, 
And his silvery tail wagg’d clear, 

As he mark’d the hue, betwixt green and blue. 
Of each river-sick passengere. 


And he turn’d to the ancient Flounder; 
That flopper’d at his side, 

And with cheerful grin, ‘neath his belly fin. 
He poked him, and gaily cried:— ~ 
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“ Cheer up, cheer up, old Flounder, 
And bear a stiffer tail ; 

He’s no true fish that for dredge or dish 
Turns dull in a single scale. 


‘‘ The flour it is spread for my death-bed, 
The pan hisses hot for me ; 

By cruel men I’m doomed to Cayenne, 
And devill’d I soon siuall be! 


“ But a fig for the smart and for Mr. Hart— 
I die as my fathers died ; 

Ne’er a Whitebait yet of my family, 
But in batter he was fried. 


“ Twas bred by my sire to face the fire, 
And the lemon-juice so keen ; 

And calm to confront the scorching brunt 
Of the batterie de cuisine. 


“ Then, if Whitebait can die so merrily, 
Ob, why should Flounder dread, 

In souché of water to perish a martyr, 
On a verdant parsley bed? 


“ Our friends of old no comfort had 
In the batter as they lay, 

Save the thought of the bill their devourers 
Would certainly have to pay— 


“ Save the thought of the bill, and how very ill, 
From cold punch and iced champagne, 

The gents who dined would probably find 
Themselves when they left the train. 


“ Bat thou and I, and our family-fry. 
Have a friend our sires ne’er knew, 

In the nausea that rides the Thames’ rank tides, 
Which to eat us folks pass through. 


“ Oh, rank and ricb, from the tidal ditch 
The stink comes steaming up ! 

And well I wot there’s more headache in that 
Than in punch or claret-cup. 


‘* And alderman’s self it can lay on the shelf 
With the appetite he reveres ; 

And thinner and thinner ’twill make the dinner 
Where dine the Ministeres. 


“ Ob, fouler it flows, and grosser it grows— 
Still fouler, and grosser still,— 

Till from Greenwich hotels it more repels 
Than headache or dinner-bill. 


‘Soon the time will come that dark and dumb 
These coffee-rooms shall stand— 

No more parties fines from those casements shall lean, 
Tossing browns to the boys on the strand! 


“ Or if Englishmen’s will be so potent still, 
That yet at those tables you find them, 

Ere arriving here, they'll have left, “tis clear, 
Their appetites behind them! 


“ Ob, in batter to lie, ‘neath a dull dead eye 
That with hunger had gloated of old! 

To defy the fork that once went to work 
Ere a napkin you could unfold ! 


“To see his plate that once yearn’d for bait 
Push'd languidly away! 

Instead of lust, to create disgust. 
Let bitters do all they may ! 


“ Thus ‘twill be, I wis, and the hope of this 
Is strong in the Whitebait’s heart— 

It nerves us to look with scorn on the cook, 
And defy him and all his art! 


“ Aye, thought of this gives scorn to my hiss, 
E’en out of the fryingpan, 

And I fold me all proud in my batter shroud, 
And laugh at the hunger of man! 


‘‘ Then cheer up, thou ancient Flounder, 
And like me bravely die——” 
The rest of the speech he bad spoken, 


But they put him on to fry! Punch. 





A STEEPLE CHASE. 
SETTLING PRELIMINARIES. 


* “To keep a light but steady hand on him; to be careful not to 
pull at him or check him with the curb; but to saw his mouth with the 
snaffle, if he can’t be held without ; never to hit him, upon any consider- 
ation, by reason that he'll stand the spur, but not the whip; to be pre- 
pared for his knocking my brains out when he throws up his head, or 
breaking my back by a way he’s got with his hind quarters when he flings 
up his heels; to look out for his pleasant little trick of jumping off the 
ground all four feet at once in a slantindicular direction, when anything 
surprises him ; to let him take his leaps in his own fashion, or he’ll either 
rush at them or refuse them altogether; to jump on his back before he 
bites or kicks me, if I can possibly do so; and above all, to show him, 
from first to last, that I’m not, in the slightest degree, afraid of him—I 
think these are the chief points to which I am advised to direct my atten- 
tion in riding the fascinating quadruped on whom you have vested your 
capital,” observed Coverdale to Lord Alfred, as they cantered back to 
the race ground, 

“You shall not do it—you must not think of it,” rejoined Lord Alfred, 
hastily ; “you'll be thrown and killed, and Mrs. Coverdale will say it’s 
my doing. I could not bear it—it would drive me mad. Come, promise 
you'll give it up!” 

* Silly boy,” returned Coverdale, with a good-natured smile, ‘ tell me, 
would you give it up in my position ?” 

6 Weil, yes—no, perhaps I should not; but then you know the case 
wou!ld be a very different one.” 


* * 
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“ Certainly it would,” returned Coverdale; “Iam not the heir to an 
ancient peerage—the noble constitution of England would not suffer in- 
jury in one of its three notable estates, if my neck were broken; but I 
don’t see the necessity for pre-supposing any such sombre contingency— 
this is not the first time, by many, that I’ve galloped a queer horse 
across country. Why, man, from the day I was fourteen I’ve broken all 
my own hunters, and let me tell you, a hot tempered four-year-old tho- 
rough-bred is rather an awkward customer to deal with. A timid old 
gentleman would find himself decidedly misplaced astride such a quadru- 
ped. But here weare. Now recollect, keep up a bold exterior, as the 
melo-dramatic gents paraphrase “ never saying die.’”’ Back the Don as 
freely as if Tirrett was going to ride for you, and mention me as the il- 
lustrious —. jockey you have secured as his substitute.” 

Lord Alfred nodded assent, and they rejoined the group around the 

betting-ring, in the centre of which stood the gallant Milesian, Captain 
O’Brien, vociferating loudly in what he would himself have termed a 
thundering rage. The cause was soon discovered: Mr. Philip Tirrett 
had, five minutes before, made his appearance on the course, and coolly in- 
formed the captain not only that he was mistaken in supposing he intended 
to ride for him, but that he was going to perform the service for Captain 
Annesley, of Her Majesty’s Life Guards, upon his famous steeple-chaser 
Black Eagle, which, in his poor opinion, looked very like a winner. 
Lord Alfred and Harry came UP, the Honourable Billy Whipcord, who, 
so to speak, lived upon horseflesh, and having a tolerably heavy book on 
the race. was in a great state of agitation and excitement, exclaimed, 
“Here, Lord Alfred, what do you say to all this? there’s a squabble as 
to who Mr. Tirrett is to ride for. I thought you'd settled with him, long 
ago, to ride Don Pasquale ?” 

“ Sach was, no doubt, the understanding between us,”’ returned Lord 
Alfred, firmly ; ‘nor bad I reason to suspect that he meant rot to fulfil 
his engagement, until I received a note some two hours ago telling me 
that circumstances prevented him from riding for me. These circum- 
stances I now, for the first time, conjecture to resolve themselves into the 
fact that he bas been bribed by some one to ride for Captain Annesley.” 

“ Pray, my lord, do you intend that remark to apply to me?” inquired 
Captain Annesley, who was a tall, handsome, fashionable-looking man, 
with black whiskers and moustaches. 

“T intended the remark to apply to Mr. Tirrett,’”? was Lord Alfred’s re- 
ply; “ he had engaged to ride for me ; I believe that he has been bribed 
to break that engagement, because I can imagine no other reason so likely 
to influence a person of his character ; but it’s a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to me who may have bribed him, and as I am fortunate enough to 
have secured the services of a gentleman on whose honour I can rely, ag 
well as upon bis horsemanship, I care very little about the whole matter, 
and must leave you, gentlemen, to settle your differences Without my in- 





terference. 

As he spoke he was turning to leave the spot, when Tirrett stepped be- 
fore him and prevented him. 

“‘ Not so fast, my lord,” he said, insolently ; “I consider that you’ve 
insulted me by the terms in which you have just spoken, and I desire you 
to recall your words.”’ 

An indignant refusal from Lord Alfred apparently exasperated the 
young blackleg beyond endurance, and raising his horsewhip threaten- 
ingly he advanced a step towards his opponent. As he did so a heavy 
hand was pressed against his chest, effectually barring his farther pro- 
gress, while a deep voice said sternly, “Stand back, sir! I should have 
thought you had been on the turf long enough to recognise a gentleman 
when you see him, and to know that such persons are not to be bullied, 
though they may be swindled. Let me give you a word of advice: you 
will have quite enough on your hands to get out of this morning’s work 
without some unpleasant erposé. Your associate, Captain O’Brien seems 
inclined to be disagreeably communicative—don’t get yourself horse- 
whipped into the bargain!” 

When Coverdale made the reference to O’Brien, Phil Tirrett turned 
pale, and gnawed bis under lip in fruitless anger ; but, as he concluded, 
he got up steam sufficiently to inquire, with an insolent laugh, “ Horse- 
whipped, eh ?—who’s to do it, I should like to know ?” 

“Tam,” was Coverdale’s quiet answer. Their eyes met—but Tirrett 
could not endure Harry’s steadfast gaze ; so, favouring him with a most 
melo-dramatic scowl] of hatred, he slunk away through the crowd. After 
much angry altercation, Captain O’Brien’s horse was withdrawu—other 
preliminaries of the race settled—and the time appointed for starting 
drew nigh, when Captain Annesley lounged up to Lord Alfred Courtland, 
and, twisting his moustaches, drawled out, “‘ Haw! ar ’spose yur ‘ware 
ni‘lord that—haw—tha’re all gentlemen riders ?—eh! yur friend comes 
under that denomiuation, ’spose, haw ?” 

* When the officers of the —th chose me as umpire upon a disputed 
stroke of billiards, and I decided in favour of one Cornet Annesley, he 
did not object to the verdict on the score of my position,” returned Cover- 
dale, with quiet self possession ; upon which the captain muttered, “ Hey, 
haw, Mr, Coverdale, aw think—arm sor davlish short-sighted—ar reely 
didn’t recognize yar—haw! beg par’n, reely,” and lounged off consider- 
ably discomposed. 

_ After the ceremony of weighing the riders had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, and other preliminaries arranged, the bell rang for saddling, and 
Coverdale, flinging off his wrapper, and removing a pair of leggings 
which had effectually concealed his top boots, appeared in full and appro- 
priate racing costume, to Lord Alfred’s intense surprise. 

_“ By Jove, he exclaimed, as the blue silk racing shirt revealed its glo- 
ries to his astonished optics—* by Jove, Coverdale, you really are one of 
the most wonderful fellows I ever came across ; why, you were not aware 
two hours ago that there was a chance of your being required to ride this 
race, and yet you come togged out in as noble and appropriate garments 
as if you had been preparing for the last month—it is all a perfect mys- 
tery to me.” 

* The mystery is easily explained,” returned Harry, laughing at his 
companion’s puzzled look. ‘When I left your rooms this morning, the 
idea of riding for you had already occurred to me ; it so happened that I, 
when last in town, ordered a new pair of hunting breeches and boots of 
my tailor and boot-maker, which I knew would be ready for me to jump 
into ; the tailor directed me to a masquerade warehouse, where I procured 
the racing-shirt ; and I purchased the wrapper and leggings ready made. 
In the carpet-bag I have a coat, which I would bave put on at the sta- 
bles, had Tirrett chosen at the last moment to keep his engagement with 
you : so you see there’s no magic in the business, after all.” 

As he spoke, Don Pasquale, arching his neck, snorting, laying back his 
ears and pointing them forward alternately, rolling his eyes until the 
whites were plainly visible, and altogether showing symptoms of a tem- 
perament quite unlike that popularly attributed to the genus pet lamb, 
was led in by Dick and an attendant satellite at the imminent risk of 
their respective lives and limbs. As the clothing was removed, Cover- 
dale scrutinized him narrowly without speaking ; at length he exclaimed 
—*‘ He’s a devil, that there’s no mistaking ; but he’s a splendid horse : if 
he’s sound, and it’s at all possible to screw him along, I'll give you all 
the money you paid for him, and fifty pounds to the back of that if yon 
don’t like to part with him under.” 

“My dear Coverdale, in that and everything else I shall be guided by 
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your wishes,” was the reply. “I'd make you a free gift of him and be 
glad to get rid of the brute, if it wasn’t for the money I owe.” 

At this moment, the groom made a signal, to which Coverdale imme- 
diately attended. 

The longer he stays in this here crowd and bustle, the wilder and 
savager he’ll get, and the worser he’ll be to mount ; so the sooner I sees 
yer honour in the saddle, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“ All serene, Dick,” returned Harry,cheerfully. “ Wish me luck, and 
keep your spirits up, Alfred, my boy!” he continued, shaking his com- 
—_— band heartily : then, with a nod to the groom, to announce bis 

tention, he approached the horse leisurely, and watching his opportu- 
nity, waited until something had attracted fhe animal’s notice and caused 
it to turn its head in an opposite direction ; when, placing his foot qul- 
etly in the stirrup, he was firmly seated before Don Pasquale became 
aware of his intention or had time to attempt any resistance. Slowly 
gathering up the reins, Coverdale desired Dick to ** give him his head ; 
the firet use he made of it being to place it between his fore legs with a 
jerk, which, if his rider had not judiciously yielded to it, would have 

ulled the reins from his grasp. But Don Pasquale bad aa object in thus 
owering his haughty crest—namely, at the same time to fling up his 
heels and eject the intrader who had dared so unceremoniously to usurp 
the seat of dominion on his august back, much as a stone is hurled from 
asling. Harry, however, being prepared for any eccentricity of motion 
on the part of the animal quadruped he bestrode, retained bis seat in 
spite of the Don’s strenuous efforts to dislodge bim ; a performance which 
appeared to astonish and impress the creature to such a degree, that he 
tossed up his head so suddenly as to render Dick’s caution in regard to 
“ knocking out brains” by no means a superfuous figure of speech, and 
sigupil y started offin a kind of half-sidling, half-dancing canter. Having 
indulged the Don with a preliminary gallop up and down the first quar- 
ter of a mile of the course, during which he amused himself by occasion- 
ally lashing out in a way which soon obtained for him those popular de- 
siderata—a clear course and no favour—Harry brought him back to the 
starting-post just as Phil Tirrett appeared, looking the perfection of a 
jockey, and mounted on a splendid black thorough-bred, which Coverdale 
conjectured must be—from its superiority to every other horse on the 
course—Captain Annesley’s Black Eagle. At this moment, Dick, the 
on handed Coverdale a leaf of a betting-book, crumpled up into the 

orm of a note ; seizing an opportunity when his horse was for an instant 
quiet, Harry opened it, and read the following words :— 


4‘ Hond sur, Black hegel’s wery prity to luke hat, but he han’t got the 
Don’s pluck, nor P. T. han’t got yourn—hin ther last field but one ther’s 
@ corner may be cut hoff by taking a dich with a low ston warl hon the 
benk abuy, and a rail atop—hits a properly dangrus leep, but if our 
’orse is rode boldly and aint blowd, he'll face hit and clear hit, hand B. E. 
and P. T. won’t.— Yr humbel survent, Dick Dodge.’ 


Hastily casting his eye over it, Harry caught the general meaning of 
the note, and, tearing it, he gave his confidential adviser a glance, which 
so clearly conveyed his recognition of the merits of his scheme, that Dick 
in soliloquy contided to himself, that be was at that moment open to be 
“ blowed” if it was not his conviction that if Coverdale could keep his 
seat for the first five minutes, he might do the trick after all. As Harry 
rode up to the starting-poet, Tirrett perceived, from his firm but easy 
seat in the saddle, his strong yet light hand on the rein, restraining with- 
out irritating his horse, that he had a first-rate rider to contend with, and, 
knowing as no one did so well as himself, the powers of the animal Co- 
verdale had to deal with, he, for the first time since he had refused to ride 
for Lord Alfred, felt anxious as to the result of the race, on which, reck- 
oning it completely secure, he had betted much more largely than was 
his habit. After relieving his feelings by a muttered volley of oaths, he 
continued mentally, “ This is pleasant: the fellow sits his horse as com- 
posedly as if he were in an arm chair! he seems to understand the tem- 

r of the brute too! I suppose Dick bas put him up to that, in revenge 

or the blow I gave him. 1’ve got a frightfully heavy book on the event, 
nearly £1,000. I was a fool to risk it ; and yet 1 thought the money was 
as safe as if it had been in my pocket. Inever expected the herse would 
have trained sound as he has; if I’d been sure of that I would have ridden 
him myself. Well, the rce must be won at all hazards ; if the Don would 
but get into one of his tanterums now, nobody that didn’t know his ways 
could sit him. Ha! yes, a good idea; I think it may be done that way 
—and yet it’s hazardous—but I won’t be rash—only Black Eagle must 
not lose, whatever may be the consequence.” While such thoughts as 
these were passing hurriedly through his brain, the signal was given, and 
the horses started. — 
THE RACE. 

After making one violent effort to get his head and bolt, an effort 
which it tasked Harry’s strength and skill to the utmost to counteract, 
the Don gradually settied into his stride, crossed a grass-field, and flew 
across an easy fence at the end of it, with a bound which would have 
cleared one of three times its magnitude, in a style which convinced Harry 
of the superior powers of the animal he bestrode. Besides Black Eagle 
and Don Pasquale, six other horses started. Of these, one, a fiery chest- 
nut colt, rushed at his first fence, fell, threw his jockey, then got away, 
and was notcaught for the next two hours; a plougbed field pumped the 
wind out oi two more so effectually, that for all chance of winning the 
race they might as well never have started ; the jump into the lane eet- 
tled a fourth, which was led off with two broken knees; while a furze 
common used up a fifth ; so that as they approached the brook, the sport- 
ing cornet (who rode bis own horse, Grey Robin), Tirrett, and Harry, 
were the only remaining competitors. About five hundred yards from 
the brook (which was a very picturesque but singularly uocomfortable 
looking stream to ride over, having steep rugged banks, being too deep 
to ford, and quite as wide as a horse could conveniently leap), Tirrett, 
who was leading, held in Black Eagle, with a view, as Coverdale ima- 

ined, to save his wind and get him well together for the leap; his own 
orse, which was going beautifully, was so fresh, that Harry considered 
him able to clear the brook without any such precautions, and believing 
if he kept on at the same pace he should gain ground, which Tirrett would 
be unable to recover, or force him to press Black Eagle to a degree which 
might break him dowe at his leap, he did not draw rein until he came to 
within about fitty yards of the bank. Having mentally selected the spot 
at which he meaut to charge the brook, he was about to put his horse at 
it when a rushivg sound caused him to turn his head. As he did so, Tir- 
rett dashed by bim like a flash of lightning, so closely that their elbows 
brushed, while as he passed he turned in his saddle, and brought his rid- 
ing whip down with bis full force between Don Pasquale’s ears. The ef- 
fect of his villsiuous scheme fully answered his expectations; the horse, 
which had been going at an easy stretching gallop, and was just gather- 
ing himself up for the leap, stopped so abruptly, that it was with the 
eatest difficulty Harry was able to prevent himself from going over his 
ead; the next moment the animal reared and stood pawing the air 
wildly with his fore legs, so that Coverdale was forced to throw himself 
forward and cliug to the creature’s neck to prevent him from falling over 
upon him. Theu commenced a furious struggle for mastery between man 
and horse. Tirrett’s cowardly stroke had aroused the vicious temper of 
the brute, and failing in its first desperate attempts to unseat its rider it 
laid back its ears, planted its feet firmly on the ground, and obstinately 
refused to move. 

Irritated beyond control at the rascally trick which had been played 
him, and at its complete success, Coverdale, with whip, spurs, and bit, 
gave Don Pasquale a thorough specimen of his quiet manner, but with no 
other result thau oue or two futile attempts to bite or kick his rider—at 
length he was compelled to desist, from pure exhaustion, and, laying the 
bridle on the auimal’s neck, he shifted the whip to his left hand, while be 
extended the cramped fiugers of his right, preparatory to recommenciog 
hostilities. Whbetber through mere caprice, or whether, as is more proba- 
ble, the Don caught sight of the other horses, which had safely accom- 
plished the trausit of the brook, and were resuming their course on the 
other side, it is not easy to decide ; certain it is, however, that the mo- 
ment he found his bead at liberty, he dashed off at {ull speed, and befure 
Harry could gather up the reins the creature had reached the bank, 
plunged madly forward, and io another moment Coverdale found bimself 
up to the breast iv water, with no part of bis horse visible except the 
head. Although taken completely by surprise, his presence of mind did 
not forsake him ; thauks to bis experiences in the hunting-field, the situ- 
ation was not new to bim, and scarcely had he glanced round ere his 

quick eye bad selected the point at which he should effect a landing ; 
guiding his horse to a spot where the bank was least steep and abrupt, 
he waited until the animal obtained a precarious footing, then, encou- 
Taging him by baud aud voice, he lifted him by the rein, aud urged him 
forward ; there was a scramble and a slip, then a more violent struggle 
than before, and the Dou and his rider were once again high, though by 
nO Means dry, ou terra firma. As soon as he could find time to look 
after his competitors in the race, he became aware that both bad cleared 
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perceived Grey Robin was beaten. That Tir- 
rett thought the same ot both his antagonists was evident, from the easy 
pace at which he was going. In order to accomplish his rascally ma- 
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neeuvre before crossing the brook, he had pressed Black Eagle injudi- 
ciously ; aud confident that both the other horses must be in an equally 
exhausted condition, he was saving him for the final struggle. He was, 
however, wrong in regard to Don Pasquale ; true, bis contention with his 
rider had taken for the time a good deal out of him, but the last act of 
that affair, baving consisted of a display of passive obstinacy, had in some 
degree refreshed him ; and his plunge into the brook had also exercised a 
beneficial influence ; so that Harry perceived, to his great delight, as 
soon as they resumed their course on the farther bank, that his horse had 
plenty of good running still left in him, and when he got again into his 
stride that he was improving every minute. Thus, if Coverdale could 
manage to creep up to his opponent so gradually as not to alarm him 
until he bad regained a portion of the ground he had lost, and Dick’s 
suggestion of the desperate leap over the wall should prove at all practi- 
cable, he did not despair of the race yet; in accordance with this view, 
Harry rather restrained than urged the Don, until Tirrett had cleared 
this next fence, and entered the field beyond ; but the moment the over- 
hanging branches of the hedge closed behind him, Coverdale gave his 
horse the rein, came up with Grey Robin, who disputed precedence with 
him for a few yards, and then fell back beaten, flew over the fence like a 
bird, took up the running on the other side in first-rate style ; and before 
Tirrett had got Black Eagle fairly into his stride again, the Don was 
alongside of him. And now the race, properly so called, began in ear- 
nest ; for nearly a mile the course lay along a slight descent of smooth 
springy turf, terminated by a ditch, a low brick wall beightened by a rail, 
beyond which the ground rose more steeply for a short distance, up to 
the winning-post. Thus, as Dick bad foreseen, the man and horse that 
first cleared the wall in safety must of necessity win. At one spot the 
fence was broken, and the wall partially knocked down ; but this gap, 
although within the marked line, was somewhat out of the direct course. 
Thus, by taking the ditch, wall, and fence at the nearest point (always 
supposing any jockey bold enough to attempt such a leap, and fortunate 
enough to accomplish it in safety), an amount of distance would be saved 
which would ensure success to the enterprising rider. 

Harry’s quick eye took in the situatioa at a glance, and he resolved 
to attempt it unless he should gain such an advantage over his adver- 
sary, before reaching the boundary wall, as should render his success no 
longer a doubtful matter. That Tirrett equally perceived the critical 
nature of the situation might be gathered from the fact, that, aware of 
the task before him (for even across the gap was one which a good horse- 
man, on a fresh steed, might congratulate himseli on having accomplished 
safely, and which, on a tired one, he would think twice ere be ventured to 
attempt), he pressed ihe pace to the utmost extent of his horse’s power, 
with the evident intention of rendering Don Pasquale so blown that he 
must break down at the leap. Unwilling to risk the desperate chance 
which Dick’s did/et bad suggested, Coverdale exerted all bis skill to main- 
tain the position he bad gained, which at one moment was in advance of 
and for some distance neck and neck with bis opponent; but, although 
Don Pasquale was the stronger animal of the two, and gifted with greater 
powers of endurance, on soft level turf Black Eagle bad decidedly the ad- 
vantage in point of swiftness; moreover, in a mere trial of speed, Tir- 
rett’s acquaintance with all the resources of professional jockeyship stood 
him in good stead, so that before they approached the wall Black Eagle 
had not only passed, but was several lengths ahead of his opponent. 
Thus, Coverdale perceived, that, unless he chose to adopt Dick’s danger- 
ous suggestion, he must relinquish all chance of winning the race. Had 
it been simply a tria) of speed and skill, good sense and right principle 
would probably have prevented Harry from risking his life for so inade- 
quate an object ; but Tirrett’s dishonourable bebaviour towards Lord 
Alfred, and his rascally attempt to excite the vicious temper of Don Pas- 
quale, an attempt which all but proved successful, had irritated and ex- 
cited Coverdale to such a degree, that, reckless of consequences, he was 
eager to dare any peril rather than allow such infamous conduct to be 
triumphant. Accordiugly, keeping the direct line, he shouted to Tirrett, 
who bad turned off to the left, and was making for the gap, “ Why don’t 
you follow me, sir, like a man, instead of sneaking over gaps like a cow- 
ard ?” he got his horse well in hand, and rode boldly on. 

When Tirrett became aware of his intention he balf drew in his rein, 
irresolute what course to take ; if he refused to follow, and Coverdale 
should by any chance succeed in getting safely over, he knew that the 








race, and all he had depending on it. would be lost, and he eagerly scan- 
ned the leap with his practised eye ; but it was too formidable, and, as 

Dick had foreseen, his courage failed him; so, turning first red, then 
pale, he muttered an uncharitable wish concerning Harry’s neck, and 
rode on towards the gap, hoping for its fulfilment. As Coverdale ap» 
proached the wall, the conviction that he was about to attempt a most 
hazardous if not an impossible feat forced itself upon him; still, his re- 
solution never wavered, and he was preparing himself for the leap, when 
a figure, which he recognized as that of the groom, suddenly rose from 
the ditch, and, poiating to a particular spot, shouted, “‘ Come over here! 
give him bis head, and let him take it his own way ; he’s got his steam 
up, and wouldn’t refuse a haystack.” 

Relying on the man’s acquaintance with the animal, Harry resolved to 
follow his advice implicitly, and, slackening his rein, pressed his hat 
firmly over his brows, clasped his saddle tightly with his knees, and awaited 
the result. 

Dick was not mistaken in his estimate of the Don’s courage ; for, as 
soon as the horse perceived the obstacle before him, he pricked up his 
ears, gathered his legs well under him, and dashed at it. Nor had he 
formed a wrong conception in regard to the animal’s general powers of 
endurance ; but the episode occasioned by Tirrett’s foul blow, with the 
subsequent emersion in and struggle out of the brook, were incidents on 
which he had not calculated. Thus, although Don Pasquale rose to the 
leap gallantly, and by a prodigious bound cleared ditch, wall, and fence, 
the exertion 80 completely exhausted his remaining strength, that on his 
descent, on the further side, all Harry’s efforts were unable to keep him 
on his legs, and he.pitched heavily forward, falling with and partially on 
his rider. _ 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

Stunned by the violence of the shock, Harry was aware vaguely, and 
as in a dream, that the horse bad risen, and that some person was sooth- 
ing and caressing it; from this state of semi-unconsciousness he was 
aroused by the voice of Dick, the groom, exclaiming, “ If you b’aint 
too much burt, Mr. Coverdale, you may do it yet, sir, if so be as youcan 
sit your horse, for Black Eagle has refused the gap, aod Tirrett’s a bul- 
lying him to get him over now.” 

Thus appealed to, Harry rose with difficulty (uttering an exciamation 
of pain as he did so), and gazed confusedly round him. Uninjured by 
his fall, Don Pasquale was standing by him, held by Dick; while, con- 
siderably to the left, Tirrett, having ridden back a few paces, was forcing 
Black Eagle, by a severe application of both whip and spur, to attempt 
the leap over the gap, which he had just refused. 

“ Here, quick,” exclaimed Coverdale eagerly, “ hold the stirrup—that 
will do—don’t touch my arm—lI’!] disappoint that scoundrel yet ;” and, 
gathering up the reins with his right hand, he put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped off. After a struggle, Tirrett succeeded in forcing Blaek 
Eagle across the gap, and by dint of spurring and shaking got him into 
asort of shambling canter on the farther side of it ; but it was of no avail ; 
for, as Don Pasquale passed the winning-post, Black Eagle was still several 
lengths behind ; Coverdale’s desperate leap had accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it had been attempted, and Lord Alfred Courtland’s horse 
remained wiuner of the steeple-chase. 

As he rode in triumphant, an eager crowd of Don Pasquale’s backers 
surrounded him with loud congratulations : “ Splendidly done! I never 
saw such riding in my life!” “That leap with a tired horse was the 
pluckiest thing ever attempted—there’s not another man on the course 
would have faced it!’ ‘The business at the brook was the cleverest 
dodge of all—I saw it through a race-glass, and I never expected you 
could have kept on him.” “ Didn’t the horse fall on you? are you burt, 
Mr. Coverdale?’ Such were some of the numerous remarks and exclam- 
ations which rung in Harry’s ears, as, faint and giddy, it was as much as 
he could do to retain bis seat without falling from the saddle. 

‘ Harry! my dear, kind friend, how can I ever thank you sufficiently ?” 
exclaimed Lord Alfred Courtland, forcing his way through the crowd. 

“Find the groom,” was the hurried reply, “for I can’t keep on the 
horse much longer.” 

_As he spoke, Dick, with a face crimson with heat and triumph, made 
his appearance, and took charge of Don Pasquale ; while Harry, with a 
painful effort, swung himself to the ground, where he staggered and 
appeared scarcely able to stand. 

“You are faint,” exclaimed Lord Alfred, hastily ; “here, lean upon 
me, and let us get out of this crowd.” 

“Take care of my arm,’ murmured Harry, compressing his lips as 
though to restrain auy expression of suffering. 

* Your arm! why, good heaven! what is the matter with it?” 

“It is only broken,” returned Harry, quietly ; “ the horse fell upon it 


with bis full weight at the last leap ; but I was able to hold him with one 
hand, so it did not signify,” 





“And you mounted again, and won the race, with your arm broken 2?” 
exclaimed Lord Alfred. “Why, it’s the most gallant, noble—but you 








are suffering, dreadfully! Ob, what am I to do for you? why did I ever 
let you ride that vicious, dangerous brute !” 

“There, don’t make a fuss,” returned Coverdale ; “ let us get out of 
this crowd; find me a glass of wine, for I’ve a sort of faintness comes 
over me every now and then, and when I’ve drank that, I shall do well 
enough until we can get a surgeon to set it; don’t worry about it— 
when I put the horse at that wall I fully expected to break my neck. 

Five minutes’ rest, and a couple of glasses of old sherry, restored 
Coverdale sufficiently to enabie him to announce bis readiness to proceed, 
though he refused to leave the ground until the Honourable Billy Whip- 
cord had undertaken to see that the winner was defrauded of none of his 
rights, and then, and not till then, did Harry accept Lord Alfred’s offer 
to accompany him to town in a Hansom’s cab, which a gentleman who 
had engaged it for the day obligingly gave up the moment he learned 
for what purpose it was required. 





THE FORTUNES OF A NEWSPAPER, 
AND AN EDITOR. 

We briefly announced in a late number the death, in his seventy-second 
year, of the well-known John Black, the “ father” of the London Prees, 
Mr. Black was born in 1783, near Dunse, in Berwickshire. He was the son 
of a labouring cottier, resident four miles from the town. He lest his 
father in his infancy, and had the additional misfortune to lose his mo- 
ther when he was only twelve years of age. But even before that early 
period he gave signs of bis future ability. Tle was educated at the par- 
ochial school of Dunse, and had to walk four miles in, and four miles out, 
daily—a habit or necessity which made him a pedestrian for the remain- 
der of his days. He was noted among his schoolfellows, and by the good 
people of Danse, as a remarkably clever boy; and it was the dearest 
wish of his mother—and a characteristic trait of the Scottish maternal— 
that the clever child should be educated for the church. Every poor wo- 
man in Scotland who is blessed with a son more than usually proficient 
in bis studies forms a devout wish “to see her bairn in the pulpit.” But 
in Black’s case the dream was not to be realised. How he fared between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen is not known ; but at the latter period, 
according to his own statement, he was engaged as an errand-boy in a 
factor’s office in his native town. Finding that sphere too limited for his 
energies or ambition, he went to Edinburgh in his 18th year, and suc- 
ceeded, after many hard struggles 

With self and with temptations strong, 
And Pride that sought to lead him wrong, 
in finding employment at a stationer’s. He subsequently obtained ad- 
mission to the offices of two, if not of three, Writers to the Signet in 
Edinburgh. Here he made the best of his time—taught himself the 
classics, and became an excellent Latin, and still better Greek, scholar. 
He also devoted his attention to the modern languages, and learned Ger- 
man from ao Austrian musician employed in the theatre, and Italian 
from another foreign musician—teaching them his English (such as it was) 
inreturn. He also acquired French, though he never spoke it with much 
urity. 

4 is conttoned in Edinburgh in these various employments till twenty- 
seven years of age, when ambition prompted him to reek his fortune in 
London. He walked the whole distance, and arrived not penniless, but, 
by bis own account, with no more than three half-pence! He brought 
letters of introduction to Mr. Perry, the proprietorand editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle—one from the late Mr. Gibson, afterwards Sir James Gib- 
son Craig. He was fortunate enough to please Mr. Perry, an admirable 
judge both of genius and of character, and was forewith engaged on that 
journal—his employment being to translate the foreign journals, and to 
take his “ turn’ asa reporter in the gallery. Mr. Perry shortly before 
this time had lost the valuable services of Mr. Campbell, afterwards 
Attorney-General, and now the Lord Chief Justice of England, and of 
Mr. (afterwards Serjeant) Spankie. On Mr. Black’s engagement Mr. 
Charles Proby was managing conductor under Perry ; and Mr. Lambert 
the printer and publisher. Peter Finnerty, some of the older Colliers 
and Dowlings, Mr. Coulson, and a majority of Scotch and Irish young 
men of talent and promise were Black’s contemporary reporters before 
his promotion to the conduct of the paper. Black was considered a very 
rapid reporier ; but Mr. Proby used to say that his principal merit con- 
sisted in the celerity with which he made his way trom the House of Com- 
mons to the Strand, which he always did in company with a huge dog, his 
constant companion. Black worried the overseer by delaying to the last 
moment his “ copy,” and by loud radical comments on the subject matter 
of debate in the reporters’ room. His animal spirits were overflowing, 
and his love of “ argumentation ” when young excessive. He used to be 
called the “ Professor of Logic’’ and the “ Fiying Scotchman.” 

Mr. Black was appointed principal editor of the Morning Chronicle 
about two years before Mr. Perry’s death, which occurred in 1521. He 
held the office without interruption from that period until 1844, nearly 
one-third of a century. He was necessarily brought into social and poli- 
tical intercourse during that time with some of the principal men of his 
day. And it is but doing scanty justice to his memory to say that no one 
knew him who did not love him for the guilelessness of his disposition, 
and admire him, not only for the vast range of his learning, but for his 
sterling and fearless honesty of purpose; and his sincere, earnest, and 
successful advocacy of Liberal principles, at a time when to be, or ap- 
pear to be, Liberal was to be accused of disaffection ; and when the sol- 
diers of the cause gained more hard blows than glory in its support. 

Mr. Black was an editor of the old school, and lived at his workshop in 
the higher story of the then office, in Norfolk-street, Strand. He was 
twice married—first under circumstances of which little is known. His 
second wife, who died twoor three years before him, was Miss Cromeck, sis- 
ter of the artist of that name, residing in Newman-street, Oxford-street, and 
where Black temporarily lodged. Mrs. Black was herself a remarkable 
woman—something like Meg Merrilies in person. The garret habits of 
the couple were a frequent source of amusement to theirfriends. Black’s 
rooms, including the bed-room, were so encumbered with books, both on 
the walls and on the floor—the gleanings of nearly half a century—that 
it was difficult to walk through them. At one time the pair were obliged 
to creep into bed at the end, the bedsides being piled up with dusty 
volumes of divinity and politics, and defying entrauce in any other way ; 
for it was one of the editor’s peculiarities that he would not have his books 
moved or dusted by any hand but his own. 

Mr. Perry’s executors sold the Morning Chronicle in 1823 to the late 
Mr. Clement for £40,000, Mr. Black continuing its sole editor, and exclu- 
sively providing the leading articles, till Mr. Clement sold the copyright 
apd types to Sir John Easthope, Mr. Simon McGillivray, and Mr. James 
Duncan, in 1834, for £10,000 ; Mr. Black being continued as editor. 

It is not correct that, up to the period when the Chronicle passed into 
the hands of Sir Jobn Easthope and his co-proprietors, Mr. Black, single- 
handed, wrote all the leaders. The fact is, that his value as an editor 
did not consist entirely in his varied knowledge and sound practical com- 
mon sense, but, toa large degree, in his power of making friends. He 
had a very wide circle of political and literary associates, and personally 
knew every leading Liberal of his time. Every eminent man inthe wide 
world of British and Irish politics sought his aid, and he kept the secrets 
entrusted to him with scrupulous fidelity. However loquacious on other 
matters, he never professionally betrayed his contributors. The late Duke 
of Sussex was an active purveyor for him, especially duriog the illness of 
George III. and the Regency. His other frequent writers were Sheridan, 
Adair, D. Kinnaird, Generali Palmer, Mr. E. Dubois, the Rev. Mr. Colton, 
Lord Holland (very often), the late Jobn Allen, Porson, Jekyll, “ Tommy 
Hill ” (facetiously reported to have been older than the Monument, the 
Great Fire of 1616 having destroyed his baptismal register!), Horace 
Smith, and other worthies now no more. To these especially, and as more 
eminent political writers, may be added the names of Albany Fonblanque, 
James Mill, David Ricardo, C. P. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
Mr. McCulloch (one of bis most steady and attached friends), and Mr 
Senior. These gentlemen wrote chiefly on subjects of political economy. 
Mr. Chadwick, of course, provided Mr. Black with ample material on the 
Poor-laws. Mr. Francis Place, though @ Charing-cross tailor, supplied 
Mr. Black, as also did Mr. Hume, with invaluable material in the discus- 
sion of the Repeal and Alteration of the Combination Laws, and the Ex- 
port of Machinery, in 1824-5. Many members of the Upper House also 
favoured Mr. Black with contributions, especiaily the “ Jockey of Nor- 
folk’’—called the first Protestant Duke—the late Lords Erskine, Moira, 
Lauderdale, Durham, and Essex. Among the deceased commoners we 
have omitted honourable mention of the late Charles Buller, who in 1830, 
then a student in Mr. Coulson’s chambers, first used his pen for Black in 
lively and brief articles. The supposed ghost of Junius also haunted the 
Editor’s room. Sir Philip Francis was the author of the “ Historical 
Questions’ which appeared in the Chronicle ; and Proby, the sub-editor, 
was struck by similitude of the handwriting to the facsimilies of the Let- 
ter of Junius in the Public Ledger. Sir Philip long occasionally com- 
municated both with Mr. Perry and Mr. Black. 

Some of the liviag—voluntary aud abie coutribators—will not, we are 
sure, be offended if on this occasion we chronicle their names. Lord 
Brougham’s handwriting was well known during the Queen’s Trial, and 
jor fully a quarter of a century afterwards. The Right Hon. Edward 
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Ellice, the member for Coventry, was, years since, a frequent a 
correspondent. ‘ 
but Black, and occasioned no little difficulty to the eemmpeeaaibber 
Doxatt (then overseer of the Chronicle, now the manager of the ’ 
under the younger Clement) used to . 
honourable member into gene) room sla eae : “ Sir, 
man of the hieroglyphics would write leg heli 
his signs.” Black would reply. “ The asses! let them try aga'n ; aoe 
writes a finer hand or a more rocket leader!’ 


Mr. Joseph Parkes was a constant contributor from 1824 to later years ; 


etna lead- | refe 
and we believe that gentleman penned in Birmingbam most of =o. ie, |'on aoteneh aveeny aah eeabaiia: 


ing articles in the Chronicle on Tithes during the public agitation 0 
euutien and the Commutation Act. The same hand kept up 4 oo 
cannonade in Black’s leaders on Municipal and Parliamentary & es 
Reform, preceding 1831, and subsequently to the later — = ed 
those questions. Colonel Thompson bad also his entrée to Black’s p 
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| with allusions to the use of plants in magic spells and incantations ; and 
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room, and early launched the Corn Law question, years before the Man- | 


chester League and Sir Robert Peel “settled” it. Old Colonel ee 
the Morning Chronicle as well as in the Times, in 1830, mee a8 ae 
charged his rifle-shots into the ranks of the corruptionists of © 4 y- 
Tom Moore deposited with Black occasional prose leaders on Iris a y 
subjects. He also contributed poetry both tothe Chronicle and the imes. 
Black’s old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. Thomas Young, now living, was 
another invaluable friend of both journals, especially in the oy aa 
the Reform Acts, writing numerous articles for the Chronicle: and also 
keeping the press au courant in such information as Lord Melbourne (to 
whom Mr. Young was then Private Secretary) considered important his 
the right direction of public opinion. Sir Robert Peel, with all his 
prudery, did not think it inconsistent with his dignity to eend a sna al 
cation” now and then, with “Sir Robert Peel’s compliments.” He also 
had communications from Windsor in subsequent reigns. George III. 
was more than suspected by Mr. Black of the perpetration of a leading 
article, the subject being himself; but the proof in this case was presump- 
tive, not positive, though quite satisfactory to Mr. Black. Nor was Black’s 
useful connection confined only to noblemen and gentlemen. He had a 
owerful corps of female contributors, amongst whom were the late Miss 

dgeworth and Mrs, Mareet, Lady Caroline Lamb, and, subsequently, a 
living lady of singular talent and force of mind, wife of an eminent his- 
torian. In this aristocratic list it will be seen that the public press 1s 20¢ 
quite so vulgar a vocation as some fashionable persons would represent 
it. Nor is this communication with the press monopolised by the Lib- 
erals. We know that Conservatives of all orders in and out of Parlia- 
ment, are glad to avail themselves cf the leading columns of the press ; 
and that a living noble Lord of that party is now a ready and frequent 
penman. , 

This notice of Mr. Black’s career would be incomplete if we did not 
mention that he was twice engaged in what are misnamed “ affairs of 
honour ’—the first time with a colleague of the press, for provocation 
arising out of a personal squabble or argumentation on politics ; and the 
second time with Mr. Roebuck, in consequence of an article in the Chroni- 
cle, whicb, however, Mr. Black did not write. Both these affairs were 
happily bloodless, and it is to be hoped that the Black and Roebuck duel 
will continue to be, as it now is, the last affair of the kind connected with 
politics, or the ill-feeling arising out of them. 

Mr. Black retired from the management of the Morning Chronicle in 
1841, under circumstances which excited some regret among the Liberal 
party—but on which it is not necessary for us to dwell. These circum- 
stances compelled him to sell his valuable and unique library—one of 
the most singular ever formed—and tbe collection of which had been his 
only “hobby,” and the great charm of his life. With the proceeds, added 
to a sum contributed by the proprietors of the paper which he had so long 
and so ably served, and other moneys raised for him among the leaders of 
the Liberal party, he, by the advice of his friends bought himself a small 
annuity. 

Among tbe individual subscribers to this fund, the largest in amount 
was his attached friend and former colleague, Mr. Walter Coulson, who, 
with a generosity as rare as it was noble, bestowed upon his less fortu- 
nate fellow-labourer a portion of that wealth with which his own genius 
and professional exertion had been rewarded. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Campbell also contributed the sum of £100 each. The annuity thus pur- 
chased was amply suflicient for the simple tastes and moderate wants of 
Mr. Black ; and from 1844 to his decease his years were passed in the 
calm and rational enjoyment of a well-earned repose. Mr. Coulson, it 
should be added, gave his friend a cottage, at a nominal rent, and a piece 
of land to cultivate. Here the ancient editor read Greek, walked with 
hig canine friends, fed pigs, weeded his garden, and heard afar off the roar 
of that great world which he bad quitted for ever. It was here—at Bir- 
ling, near Town Malling—that the philosopher died, bequeathing to his 
friend, Mr. Coulson, his books and papers. It is not supposed that he has 
left any materials that can be turned to literary account ; though few 
were so well qualified as he was to write a contemporary history of men 
and literature. Mr. Black’s remains were placed beside those of his late 
wife, in the old churcbyard of Birling, in Kent; Mr. Coulson and Mr. 
Parkes attending as chief mourners. 

During his early struggles in London, Mr. Black worked for the book- 
sellers, but never compiled or wrote an original work. His translations 
were as follow :—* Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain,” &c.. 
from the French of A. de Humboldt, 4 vols, 8vo, 1811-12; “ Travels 
through Norway and Lapland,” from the German of Leopold, with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author by Professor Jamieson, 4to. 1813; “ Memoirs 
of Goldoni, the celebrated Italian Dramatist,” written by himself, from 
the French, 2 vols. Svo, 1813; and a “‘ Course of Lectures on the Dra- 
matic Arts and Literature,” translated from the German of Schlegel, 2 
vols., 8vo, 1815. 

Mr. Black was a great favourite with the late Lord Melbourne when 
the latter was Prime Minister. His Lordsbip esteemed him not only for 
his great learning, his wonderful memory, his apt illustration of every 
topic of discourse by an apparently inexhaustible fund of anecdote— 
derived from the most recondite sources—but for his simplicity and 
bonhomie, Jobn Black was a modern Diogenes in everything but the 
ill-nature. On one occasion Lord Melbourne said to him—“ Mr. Black, 
you are the only person who comes to see me who forgets who I am.” 
The Editor opened his eyes with astonishment. “ You forget that Iam 
the Prime Minister ! ? Mr. Black was about to apologise; but the Pre- 
mier continued, " Everyboly else takes especial care to remember it ; 
but I wish they would forget it, for they only remember it to ask me for 
places and favours. Now, Mr. Black,’ added his Lordship, “ you never 
ask me for anything, and I wish you would; for, seriously, I should be 
most bappy. to do anything in my power to serve you.” “Iam truly 
obliged,” said Mr. Black, “ bat I don’t want anything : I am Editor of 
the a Sa I like my business, and I live happily on my 
income.” “* Then, by G—,” said the Peer, « oa ' 
the only man I ever did!” » “T envy you; and you're 

It should be noted among the characteristics of this excellent man tbat 
hejhad a keen eye for the discovery of youthful genius—a warm heart to 
appreciate—a sound head to advise—and a liberal hand to reward it It 
was Mr. Black who was among the first to discover the extraordinar 
gifts of the young Charles Dickens, when twenty years ago he was : 
reporter for the Morning Chronicle, and who did his utmost to encourage 
and elicit it. Many other instances might be mentioned ; and the writer 
of this faint tribute to his memory, could he cite names of other living 
authors (which it is not necessary to do), might append to it the state. 
ment, that to Mr. Black’s literary friendship and kind encouragement 
bestowed upon them when support was most needed. they owe their first 
footing on the ladder of fortune. 


A CHAPTER ON FLORAL SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY MRS. C. A. WHITE, 
ul, at a first glance, to comprehend how superstiti 
ever have mingled its shadows with rte fair eunainenterer aie 
sur-loving surface-dwellers on heaths and hill-sides—these playthings 
per thre of childhood and festivity! We can only surmise, in the 
magical . Owers, asin that of precious stones, that the belief in their 
which ph ste oraarr must have originated in the Polytheism of the ancients, 
abaane te fener to the dying out of the pure Theism of the pre-Arkites, 
an to hove Med ay more or less the religion of all races of men, 
cl es iy bye 4 .extended the idea of divinity from the two great 
Gesaies tal bined Ject in nature that they shone upon, till woods and 
is eee al this dong became imbued with celestial attributes; and 
Teeeae patie an eoieation of nature was reached, when the ancient 
hectal, even Pcie: Fsnge J of mind and body, every object in the ma- 
deity, pa good 4 evil infleeneee of the imaginary world, a presiding 
© peculvat Consecration of flowers in all the religious rites of the ancient 
poy ower pre ms Romans— the dedication of certain kinds of them 
of the lily to 3 hitles—of the red rose to Venus; of the white to Cybele; 
Saffoail y 4 uno; of cornflowers and poppies to Ceres, and nodding 
atfodils to Proserpine ; of the bay-tree to Apollo; of the olive to Mi- 





It is difficult, a 





nd valued | nerva ; of the oak to Jupiter (whom the Gea are said » ieee worship- 
' ol any one | ped under this form); of the vine and ivy to Bacchus ; of the sacre - 
His bandwriting could sarcely be deciphered by ony Mr. | vain to every altar, whether raised in honour of the celestial or infernal 
deities,—are so many proofs of the antiquity of os a pI — 
; the right | the floral and sylvan offspring of the earth were held. And to this a 
bring down the oes gentle- | religious feeling, conjoined to the knowledge of their medical virtues, we 
the men can’t make out | may doubtless refer the occult powers ascribed to many species even 1n 
*» | comparatively modern times. 


The classic poets, from Homer down to Virgil and Horace, abound 
rence is constantly made to the same attributes by the early writers 


The introduction of many Roman rites and ceremonies into the Chris- 
tian chureh, continued the religious use of flowers, and conserved to the 
dark and and ignorant multitude, the idea of their sacred properties and 
potency as medical charms and spells against imaginary evils. 

The spring and summer festivals and processions, which made almost 
\ continual bolyday in the streets of the Imperial City during the floral 
season, bad their reflections in every town and village of Great Britain at 
the same period of the year. The Lent lilies that garlanded the shrine of 
the Virgin at Candlemas, had shone, of old, at the Anthesphora of the 
Greeks, and on Roman altars in honour of Ceres’ search for Proserpine, 
whose flying footsteps she had tracked upon Mount Etna by these scattered 
blossoms; the Ambervalia had its type in the processions of Rogation 
week; the Floralia lived again upon Mayday; and though St. Winefred 
might claim the well-dressings in the lake country, the Naiades of old 
had worn her chaplets. a ; 

Far from repudiating the ceremonies and superstitions connected with 
flowers, Catholicism nursed them for her own, and each particular plant, 
sacred in Pagan times to the presiding auspices of one or other of the 
Oly pian powers, was passed over, with all its antique attributes, to the 
credit of some canonized name upon the Romish calendar. , 

The monks transcribed to their manuscripts the fables of the aucients, 
which their credulity, in the absence of practical knowledge, made them 
accept as truths, and thus (becoming mingled with the traditions of the 
people) the marvels of Pliny, though sometimes shrewdly queried by old 
Gerarde, were not all discredited when John Ray wrote. : 

Perhaps a higher degree of antiquity appertains to the use of vervain 
(verbena officinales) in religious ceremonies, than to any other plant we 
know of. In Pagan times, not only were its solitary stems, with their 
deep-cut leaves and slender spikes of greyish flowers, gathered for the use 
of the “ sprinklers,’’ who commenced the sacred rites of the Romans by 
sprinkling the altar and sacrifice with consecrated water, but wreaths of 
it were made for the priests, and brooms and garlands for the altar ; it 
also chapleted the necks of the victims, and crowned the sacred fecials 
who proclaimed war or peace. In all likelihood, it was equally venera- 
ted by the Egyptians, in whose temples the Druids are said to have stu- 
died theology and medicine ; for we find the vervain consecrated to the 
same purposes in Britain, at a period antecedent to its invasion by the 
Romans. So sacred was it held by these priests of the plains and forests, 
that an oblation was poured out on the earth before depriving her of it; 
and it was dug in the centre of a sword-drawn circle, with many other 
solemn ceremonies. In a medical treatise, not a hundred years old, I 
find this root recommended to be worn by persons suffering of scrofula, 
with a yard of white satin ribbon, round the neck. Kee 

Amongst the ancient Greeks, who dedicated it to Venus the Victorious, 
it was known as the “sacred herb; and a custom existed, not long 
since, in some of the German valleys, of presenting a bride with a hat 
made of vervain, to ward off ill-luck, and ensure its contrary. With a 
similar intention, but in a more general way, another classic plant is 
made use of by the peasants of Magna Grecia, who never present a nose- 
gay which does not contain the leaves or blossom of moly, because this 
plant (by means of which, Homer tells us, Ulysses escaped the spells of 
Circe) is still regarded by popular superstition asacharm. — 

The religious veneration paid to the mistletoe by the ancient Gauls 
and Britons, is too well known to require notice ; it was gathered with 
closed eyes—when neither moon nor sun shone ; a golden sickle was used 
in cutting it, and care was taken to receive it in a cloth held for the pur- 
pose, that it might not come in contact with the earth. The Druids used 
it medicinally, and tradition appears to have perpetuated the belief in 
its virtues, for it subsequently received the name of lignum sancta crw- 
cis, and was deemed efficacious in removing epilepsy, averting the evi/ 
eye, and preserving from many dangers; little sigils and crosses were 
made of it, and worn with these intentions ; and a remnant of the super- 
stition still exists in many parts of England. 

Beads of the root of “ our lady’s seal,” as white briony was formerly 
called, are worn at the present day as an anodyne ; and though men no 
longer believe, as did the ancient Greeks, in the divine origin of the 
pwony—nor imagine that at night it shines with moon-like splendour, a 
floral reflex of the orb from which it was supposed to emanate—nor wear 
its fascicled roots by way of spell, to ward off evil spirit, and avert tem- 
pests,—nor plant it in their gardens to preserve them from all injuries— 
iaint vestiges of its use as a charm may be traced in the necklaces made 
of the root of the male plant in every apothecary’s window, and which 
are in high esteem with many a village nurse and mother to hang about 
the necks of children when teething, to preserve them from convulsions, 
and assist, as it is believed, dentition. 

Nor is it in such instances only, that the ancient faith in the powers of 
the vegetable world, when used as “ charms and knots,” still survives. 
It was a custom with some of the Greek women to hold palm branches in 
their hands in order to procure an easy delivery ; and Mrs. Starke tells 
us that a superstition analagous to this obtains, at the present day, in 
Tuscany, where, “ when the peasant’s sposa is taken in labour, the hus- 
band, after procuring medical help, deems it his next duty to get some 
of what is denominated the ‘life-giving plant,’ (aleatrice the peasants 
call it,) which he places on her bed, aud without which he believes his 
child could not be born.” 

In brief, there is no exigence of life that had not its floral spell or 
counter-charm. There grew by every way-side herbs of grace, in which 
men had faith to ward off mental griefs and physica! ailments ; nor was 
their potency less efficacious to the credulous understandings of bygone 
times, where elementary and supernatural powers were concerned ; light- 
ning and storms, witchcraft and accident, might be controlled by means 
of them ; while, on the other hand, henbane and aconite, mandragora and 
hemlock, with many others (mostly Saturnine plants), “ digged in the 
dark,” or “found by Phoebe’s light, with brazen sickles reaped at noon 
at night,’ were deemed of consequence to magic rites, and could work 
mischief ia the hands of witches of the most baleful nature. Nor bad the 


‘tradition ot their potency died out when Sbakspeare aud Ben Jonson 


wrote ; both poets frequently refer to the belief, and quote by name some 
of these herbs of evil reputation. 

The yellow-horned poppy figures in the witches’ calendar ; they gath- 
ered its gilded flowers, sickle-shaped pods, and pale green glaucus leaves, 
damp with storm-spray, from lonely sea shores, at the dead of night, and 
from its roots compressed juices which oceasioned madness ; the mullein, 
with its large leaves underlined with wool, and staff like stem, and clus- 
tered spike of flowers: the flamma of the Greeks, who burnt it in lamps ; 
the candelaria of the Latins, who dipped its tall stalks in suet to burn 
at funerals, and which, from being used in the same way in England, ob- 
tained the name of “ high taper,’’ was another famous plant with the en- 
chanters ; vervain, and yew, and cypress, were also used in incantations, 
with almost every other dark-hued evergreen, and herbs of poisonous and 
narcotic qualities. No wonder that in these days, when it was presumed 
that every malevolent hag might gather spells as housewives did their 
salads by the waysides, that counter-charms abounded, and that the cre- 
dulous many comforted themselves by wearing about them, and hanging 
up io their abodes, certain boughs or blossoms of “ powerful grace,” to 
preserve themselves, their dwellings, fields, and cattle. The black helle- 
bore, or Christmas rose, ranks amongst the most ancient of these floral 
counter-charms ; long before its name bore reference to the winter festi- 
val of Christianity, it was used by the ancients to purify and hallow their 
dwellings ; the ceremony of strewing or decking their apartments with it 
was performed with great devotion, and accompanied with solemn hymns ; 
its presence was supposed to drive away demons, and they also blessed 
their cattle with it to preserve them from spells. 

In this country, St. John’s wort was used with precisely similar inten- 
tions ; but the tradition of its virtues had reached us by way of Rome; 
for, according to Pliny, it was known in his time, under the name of 
“ Fuga Demonum,’ possibly on account of its medical uses in cases of 
melancholy and distraction, which diseases in these times subjected their 
Victim to the imputation of being possessed. Jeremy Taylor, in his 
“ Dissuasions from Popery,” refers to the use of this plant by the priests. 
* They are to try the devil by holy-water, incense, sulphur, rae— 
which from thence (as we suppose) came to be called herb of grace—and 
especially St. John’s wort, which therefore they call “ devil’s flight :” 
this reference shows how literally Catholicism had translated its Latin 
name. In Ireland it is annually gathered on the eve of St. John, dipped 
ia holy water, and bung up in the dwellings of the peasantry to preserve 
them trom sickness, witchcraft, and spirits. In France and Germany we 
read that the same custom obtains amongst the rustic population, who 











gather it with great ceremony, and place it in their windows as a charm 
against thunder-storms and evil spirits. 

It was an axiom with believers in floral sigils, that “ witches have no 
power where there’s wood of the rowen tree ;’’ hence herdsmen and far- 
mers were careful to hang up branches of the ash in their barns and stock- 
yards, and to plant it in their hedge-rows, and on a certain day of the 
year their flocks and cattle were made to pass through boops or under 
arches made of its boughs; witches of woodbine were also used for the 
same purpose ; and in Germany, in the time of Tragus, garlands of blue 
night-shade were bung about the necks of cattle to preserve them from 
the evil eye and witchcraft. 

The fumitory, with its jagged leaves of a blueish sea-green hue, and 
lax spikes of small flowers, made, as Culpepper quaintly describes them, 
“ like little birds of a reddish-purple colour,” received its name from be- 
ing burnt by exorcists in their adjurations. Garlic was formerly used by 
miners in the Hartz mountains to keep off the gnomes and demons of the 
mines ; a root which at the present day is found in every Turkish house, 
as a charm to avert the evil eye. 

Ploughman’s spikenard was another plant that prevailed against en- 
chantments ; Virgil mentions it in his seventh Eclogue, under the name 
of Baccharis: an ointment was made of the root to rub the forehead with. 
In many cases, however, where plants were esteemed for their magical 
properties, it was sufficient to bear them about one, to ensure their pro- 
tective influence ; and, accordingly, we find our ancestors gathering the 
first-found anemone that opened its grey or purple petals to the winds of 
March, and wearing it wrapped in scarlet, as a preservation from pesti- 
lence, till pasque flowers bloomed again. The bypochondriac in those 
days found a charm in the root of the melancholy thistle, w!:ich “ made 
@ man merry as a cricket,” if worn about him, and cured him, we are 
told, by sympathy, of all care, sadness, fear, envy, and despair—it was, 
indeed, for him cardius benedictus ! 

These were times in which the most reckless hunter might ensure the 
safety of his neck, by means of the heart-shaped leaves and radiant flow- 
ers of doronicum, or leopard’s bane—a marvellous preservative in peri- 
lous places! and when he might also defend himself from the stings of 
serpents and other venomous beasts, by simply eating the leaves or root 
of viper’s bugloss, the speckled stem of which and gaping blossoms bore, 
according to the old herbalists, a patent of remedy from nature herself, 
coming, as it did, into their category of signaturea plantarium. This 
belief in the iconism of plants, is another curious branch of our subject ; 
thus, the pearl trefoil, as it was anciently desigaated—from the white 
spot in its leaf, which was fancifully thought to resemble a pearl—was 
deemed effectual to remove that contrivance of the foul fiend, the disease 
of the “ pin and web,”’ or pearl in the eye, which Shakspeare speaks of. 
Another species of the same plant was supposed to defend the heart from 
spleen and poison, because such leaf contains, we are told, * the perfect 
icon of a heart, and that in its own proper colour, viz., flesh colour.’ 
How strange a phase of the human mind such traditions exhibit—by how 
much must the powers of imagination have exceeded the reasoning facul- 
ties in these peculiar periods of credulity, which research shows us that 
all the nations of the earth have passed through! 

But we have not yet come to the end of our illustrations. Possibly, 
on account of its dedication to Apollo, the bay-tree was held in great 
esteem by the ancients, who planted it near their dwellings to preserve 
them from lightning and enchantments; for, according to Mizaldus, nei- 
ther witch nor demon, thunder nor lightning, could hurt a man where it 
stood. The fig-tree was said to possess a similar immunity from the 
blighting elements, and was also so pacific in its effects that the most 
violent animal, when fastened to it, became docile and appeased ; a vir- 
tue from which the “ loose strife ” also received its name—insomuch chat 
it used to be laid on the yokes of restive cattle to calm them. 

In Pliny’s time mignonette, under its name of reseda, was used by the 
Romans as a charm to allay the irritation of wounds; and he has left us 
the form of words with which the application was accompanied, to ensure 
its remedial effect. A very curious relic of this faith in floral charms 
still exists in Ireland, where the cherished patch of houseleek on the 
thatched roof conveys to the poor inhabitants a feeling of more comfort- 
ing security than the plate of a fire insurance company, from which ele- 
ment they regard it as a preservative. 

Anciently the pretty cyclamen, still a favourite window plant with us, 
was cultivated in houses, not for its beauty or its perfume, but as a pro- 
tection against poison. Perhaps one of the most curious superstitions on 
record with regard to plants, is that connected in the western nations 
with the 

« Basil tuft that waves 
Its tragrant blossoms over graves,” 

and which Keats’s poem bas touched with such pathetic interest. Sacred 
with the Hindoos, and used by them in their religious ceremonies—prized 
by the Greeks, as a counter charm to venom—and used by the Egyptian 
women as a funeral herb to strew the sepulchres of the dead. In Eng- 
land, many persons refused to admit it in their gardens, because if thrown 
upon the simplest approach to a hot-bed, it was supposed to produce 
venomous beasts; and, according to Culpepper, one Hillrius, a French 
physician, went farther than this, and affirmed that the mere smelling of 
it bred scorpions in the brain. The Greeks, in planting it, were wont to 
get up an affected quarrel, with the singular idea that it grew the stron- 
ger for being set amidst angry words and railings. 

Moonwort was another powerful herb, with the mischievous faculties of 
drawing off the shoes of horses and unlocking doors, and in the early 
part of the eighteenth century was known by the name of “ unshoe the 
borse” in country places. ‘ Besides,” says the author of “ The English 
Physician enlarged,” “I have heard commanders say that on White- 
down, in Devonshire, near Tiverton, there was found thirty horse-shoes 
pwiled off from the feet of the Earl of Essex his horses, being there drawn 
up in a body, many of them being but newly shod, and no reason known, 
which caused much admiration ; and the herb described usually grows 
upon heaths,”’ 

With the aid of this vegetable picklock, at the very presence of which 
doors flew open, burglary to the initiated must have been a very easy 
process, especially if hound’s tongue grew in the vicinity, the soft dark 
hairy leaves of which, or the racemes of its dull red flowers, if laid be- 
neath the feet, hindered the dogs from barking at him who woreit. But, 
if to these charms could have been added fern-seed—the presumed im- 
possibility of finding which had resulted in the belief that he who did so 
walked invisible—no ‘ gentleman of the shade,’ or “ minions of the 
moon,” (under whose dominion, by the way, and that of Mercury, these 
herbs were held), could have desired a more perfect panoply in the 
strength of which to practise his profession. 





INFANT GARDENS. 


Seventy or eighty years ago there was a son born to the Pastor Froe- 
bel, who exercised his calling in the village of Oberweissbach, in the 
principality of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt. The son, who was called Fre- 
derick, proved to be a child of unusually quick sensibilities, keenly alive 
to all impressions, hurt by discords of all kinds ; by quarrelling of men, 
women and children, by ill-assorted colours, inharmonious sounds. He 
was, to a morbid extent, capable of receiving delight from the beauties 
of nature, and, as avery little boy, would spend much of his time in 
studying and enjoying, for their own sake, the lines and angles in the 
gothic architecture of father’s church. Who does not kaow what must be 
the central point of all the happiness of such a child? The voice of its 
mother is the sweetest of sweet sounds, the face of its mother is the fairest 
of fair sights, the loving touch of her lip is the symbol to it of all plea- 
sures of tbe sense and of the soul. Against the thousand shocks and ter- 
rors that are ready to afflict a child too exquisitely sensitive. the mother 
is the sole protectress, and her help is all-sufficient. Frederick Froebel 
lost his mother in the first years of his childhood, and his youth was 
tortured with incessant craving for a sympathy that was not to be 
found. 

Tbe Pastor Froebel was too busy to attend to all the little fancies of 
his son. It was bis good practice to be the peaceful arbiter of the dis- 
putes occurring in the village, and, as he took his boy with him when 
he went out, he made tbe child familiar with all the quarrels of the 
parish. Thus were suggested, week after week, comparisons between the 
harmony of nature, and the spite and scandal current among men. A 
dreamy, fervent love of God, a fanciful boy’s wish that he could make 
men quiet and affectionate, took strong possession of young Frederick, 
and grew with his advancing years. He studied a good deal. Follow- 
ing out his love of nature, he sought to become acquainted with the sci- 
ences by which her ways and aspects are explained : his contemplation of 
the architecture of the village church ripened into a thorough taste for 
mathematics, and he enjoyed agricultural life practically, as a worker 
on his father’s land. At last he went to Pestalozzi’s school in Switzer- 
land. 

Then followed troublous times, and patriotic war in Germany, where 
even poets fought against the enemy with lyre and sword. The quick 
instincts, and high, generous impulses of Frederick Froebel were en- 
gaged at once, aud he weat out to battle on behalf of Fatherland in the 
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yanks of the boldest ; for he was one of Lutzow’s regiment—a troop of | body. Every muscle ought, if possible, to be brought daily into acticn ; multiplied ; they are divided. Besides these four elementary rules they 


riders that earned by its daring an immortal name. ren | 
etrated to our English concert-rooms, where many a fair English | 
aiden bas been made familiar with the dare-devil patriots of which it | 


wess—Das ist Liitzow’s fliegende, wilde Jagd. Having performed | 
Bis duty to his country in the ranks of its defenders, Froebel fell back | 
upon bis love of nature and his study of triangles, squares, and cubes. 
He had made interest that placed him in a position which, in many re- 
spects, curiously satisfied his tastes—tbat of Inspector to the Mineralogi- 
cal Museum in Berlin. The post was lucrative, its duties were agreeable | 
to him, but the object of his life’s desire was yet to be attained. 

For, the unsatisfied cravings of his childhood bad borne fruit within 
him. He remembered the quick feelings and perceptions, the incessant 
nimbleness of mind proper to his first years, and how he bad been hem- 
med in and cramped for want of right encouragement and sympathy 
He remembered, too, the ill-conditioned people whose disputes had been 
made part of his experience, the dogged children, cruel fathers, sullen 
husbands, angry wives, quarrelsome neighbours ; and surely he did not 
err when he connected the two memories together. How many men and 
women go about pale-skinned and weak of limb, because their physical 
health during infancy and childhood was not established by judicious 
management. It is just so, thought Froebel, with our minds. There 
would be fewer sullen, quarrelsome, dull-witted men or women, if there 
were fewer children starved or fed improperly in heart and brain. To 
improve society—to make men and women better—it is requisite to be- 
gin quite at the beginning, and to secure for them a wholesome educa- 
tion during infancy and childhood. Strongly possessed with this idea, 
and feeling that the usual methods of education, by restraint and penalty, 
aim at the accomplishment of far too little, and by checking natural de- 
velopment even do positive mischief, Froebel determined upon the de- 
votion of his entire energy, throughout his life, to a strong etfort for the 
establishment of schools that should do justice and honour to the nature 
ofachild. He resigned his appointment at Berlin, and threw himself 
with only the resources of a fixed will, a full mind, and a right purpose, 
on the chances of the future. = 4 ‘ 

At Keilhau, a village of Thuringia, he took a peasant’s cottage in 
which he purposed to establish his first school ; a village boys’ school. 
It was necessary to enlarge the cottage ; and, while that was being done, 
Froebel lived on potatoes, bread, and water. So scanty was his stock of 
capital on which his enterprise was started, that, in order honestly to pay 
his workmen, he was forced to carry his principle of self-denial to the 
utmost. He bought each week two large rye-loaves, and marked on 
them with chalk each day’s allowance. Perhaps he is the only man in 
the world who ever, in so literal a way, chalked out for himself a scheme 
of diet. 

After labouring for many years among the boys at Keilhau, Froebel— 
married to a wife who shared his zeal, and made it her labour to help to 
the utmost ia carrying out the idea of her husband’s life—felt that there 
was more to be accomplished. His boys came to him with many a twist 
in mind or temper, caught by wriggling up through the bewilderments of 
a neglected iniancy. The first sproutings of the human mind need 
thoughtful culture ; there is no period of life, indeed, in which culture 
is so essential. And yet, in nine out of ten cases, it is precisely while the 
little blades of thought and buds of love are frail and tender, that no 
heed is taken to maiatain the soil about them free from blight. There 
must be Infant Gardens, Froebel said ; and straightway formed his plans, 
and set to work for their accomplishment. 

He had become familiar in cottages with the instincts of mothers, and 
the faculties with which young children are endowed by nature. He 
never lost his own childhood from memory, and being denied the blessing 
of an infant of bis own, regarded all the little ones with equal love. The 
direction of his boys’ school—now flourishing vigorous] y—he committed 
to the care of a relation, while he set out upon a tour through parts of 
Germany and Switzerland to lecture upon Infant taining and to found 
Infant Gardens where he could. He founded them at Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Dresden, and elsewhere. While labouring in this way he was always ex- 
ercising the same spirit of self-denial that had marked the outset of his 
educational career. Whatever he could earn was for the children, to 
promote their cause. He would not spend upon himself the money that 
would help in the accomplishment of his desire, that childhood should 
be made as happy as God in his wisdom had designed it should be, and 
that full play should be given to its energies and powers. Many a night’s 
lodging he took, while on his travels, in the open fields, with an umbrella 
for his bedroom and a knapsack for his pillow. 

So beautiful a self-devotion to a noble cause won recognition. One of 
the best friends of bis old age was the Duchess Ida of Weimar, sister to 
Queen Adelaide of England, and his death took place on the twenty-first 
of June, three yeats ago, at a country seat of the Duke of Meiningen. 
He died at the age of seventy, peaceably upon a summer day, delighting 
in the beautiful scenery that lay outside his window, and in the flowers 
brought by friends to his bedside. Nature, he said, bore witness to the 
promises of revelation. So Froebel passed away. 


And Nature’s pleasant robe of green, 
Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps 
His monument and his memory. 


Wise and good people have been endeavouring of late to obtain in this 
country a bearing for the views of this good teacher, and a trial for his 
system. Ovly fourteen years have elapsed since the first Infant Garden 
was established, and already infant gardens have been introduced into 
most of the larger towns of Germany. Let us now welcome them with 
all our hearts to England. 

The whole principle of Froebel’s teaching is based on a perfect love for 
children and a full and genial recognition of their nature, a determina- 
tion that their hearts shall not be starved for want of sympathy, that 
since they are by infinite wisdom so created as to find happiness in the 
active exercise and development of all their faculties we, who have child- 
ren round about us, shall no longer repress their energies, tie up their 
bodies, shut their mouths, and declare that they worry us by the inces- 
sant putting of the questions which the Father of us all has placed in their 
mouths, so that the teachable one for ever cries to those who undertake 
to be its guides—* What shall Ido?” To be ready at all times with a 
wise answer to that question, ought to be the ambition of every one upon 
whom a child’s nature depends for the means of healthy growth. The 
frolic of childhood is not pure exuberance and waste. ‘“ There is often a 
high meaning in childish play,” said Froebel. Let us study it, and act 
upon hints—or more than hints— that nature gives. They fall into a fatal 
error who despise all that a child does, as frivolous. Nothing is trifling 
that forms part of a child’s life. 

That which the mother awakens and fosters, 
When she joyously sings and plays ; 

That which her love so tenderly shelters, 
Bears a blessing to future days. 

We quote Froebel again, in these lines, and we quote others in which 
he bids us— 





Break not suddenly the dream, 
The blessed dream of infancy ; 

In which the soul unites with all 

In earth, or heaven, or sea, or sky. 


But enough has already been said to show what he would have done: 
How would he do it? 

Of course it must be borne in mind, throughout the following sketch of 
Froebel’s scheme of infant training, that certain qualities of mind are 
necessary to the teacher. Let nobody suppose that any scheme of educa- 
tion can attain its end, as a mere scheme, apart from the qualifications of 
thoee persons by whor it is to be carried out. Very young children can 
be trained successfully by no person who wants hearty liking for them, 
and who can take part only with a proud sense of restraint in their chat- 
ter and their play. It is in truth no condescension to become in spirit 
aea child with children, and nobody is fit to teach the young who holds 
a different opinion. Unvarying cheerfulness and kindness, the refinement 
that belongs naturally to a pure, well-constituted woman’s mind, are ab- 
solutely necessary to the management of one of Frebel’s infant gardens. 

Then, again, let it be understood that Froebel never wished his system 
of training to be converted into mere routine, to the exclusion of all that 
spontaneous action in which more than half of every chiid’s education 
must consist. It was his purpose to show the direction in which it was 
most useful to proceed, how best to assist the growth of the mind, by fol- 
lowing the indications nature furnishes. Nothing was farther from his 
design, in doing tbat, than the imposition of a check on any wholesome 
energies. Biiudman’s buff, romps, puzzles, fairy tales, everything in fact 
that exercises soundly any set of the child’s faculties, must be admitted 
as a part of Frocbel’s system. The cardinal point of his doctrine is,— 
take care that you do not exercise a part only of the child’s mind or 








body ; but take thorough pains to see that you encourage the develop- 
ment of its whole nature. If pains—and great pains—be not taken to | 
tee that this is done, probably it is not done. The Infant Gardens are | 
designed to help in doing it. 

The mind of a young child must not be trained at the expense of its 


beir fame bas even | and, in the case of a child suffered to obey the laws of nature by free tum-| cause children to be thoroughly at home in the principle of fractions—as 


bling and romping, that is done in the best manner possible. Every mo- real things ; all in good time, it will become easy enough to let written 
ther knows that by carrying an infant always on the ame. on its growth figures represent ee go through the rule of three, — bones and 

posed fi f the Ge f their | is liable to be perverted. Every father knows the child’s delight at| cube root. As a child has instilled into him the principles of arithmetic 
pat 4. So ane « aap Resse < being vigorously danced up and down, and much of this delight arises | so he acquires insensibly the groundwork of geometry, the sister science. 


from the play then given to its muscles. As the child grows, the most 
accustomed positions into which it can be safely twisted are those from 
which it will receive the greatest pleasure. That is because play is thus 
given to the muscles ina form they do not often get, and nature—always 
watchful on the child’s behalf—cries, We will have some more of that. 
It does us good. As it is with the body, so it is with the mind, and 
Froebel’s scheme of infant education is, for both, a system of gymnastics. 

He begins with the new-born infant and demands that, if possible, it 
sball not be taken from its mother. He sets his face strongly against 
the custom of committing the child during the tenderest and most im- 
pressible period of its whole life to the care and companionship of an 
ignorant nurse-maid, or of servants who have not the mother’s instinct, 
or the knowledge that can tell them how to behave in its presence. Only 
the mother should, if possible, be the child’s chief companion and teacher 
during at least the first three years of its life, and she should have 
thought it worth while to prepare herself for the right fulfilment of her 


duties. Instead of tambour work, or Arabic, or any other useless thing | 


that may be taught at girls’ schools, surely it would be a great blessing 
if young ladies were to spend some of their time in an infant garden, that 
might be attached to every academy. Let them all learn from Froebel 
what are the requirements of a child, and be prepared for the wise per- 
zea, of what is after all to be the most momentous business of their 
ives. 

The carrying out of this hint is indeed necessary to the complete and 
general adoption of the infant-garden system. Froebel desired his infants 
to be taught only by women, and required that they should be women as 
well educated and refined as possible; preferring amiable unmarried 
girls. Thus he would have our maidens spending some part of their time 
in playing with little ones, learning to understand them, teaching them 
to understand ; our wives he would have busy at home, making good use 
of their experience, developing carefully and thoug’tfully the minds of 
their children, sole teachers for the first three years of their life; after- 
wards, either helped by throwing them among other children ia an infant- 
garden for two or three hours every day, or, if there be at home no lack 
of little company, kaving infant-gardens of their own. 

Believing that it is natural to address infants ia song, Froebel encou- 
raged nursery songs, and added to their number. Those contributed by 
him to the common stock were of course contributed for the sake of some 
use that he had for each ; in the same spirit—knowing play to be essen- 
tial to a child—he invented games; and those added by him to the 
common stock are all meant to be used for direct teaching. It does not 
in the least follow, and it was not the case, that he would have us make 
all nursery rhymes and garden sports abstrusely didactic. He meant no 
more than to put his own teaching into songs ard games, to show clearly 
that whatever is necessary to be said or done to a young cbild, may be 
said or done merrily and playfully, and although he was essentially a 
schoolmaster, he had no faith in the terrors commonly associated with 
his calling. 

Froebel’s nursery songs are associated almost invariably with bodily 
activity on the part of the child. He is always, as soon as he becomes 
old enough, to do something while the song is going on, and the move- 
ments assigned to him are cunningly contrived so that not even a joint 
of a little finger shall be left unexercised. If he be none the better, he 
is none the worse for this. The child is indeed unlucky that depends only 
on care of this description for the full play of its body; but there are 
some children so unfortunate, and there are some parents who will be 
usefully reminded by those songs, of the necessity of procuring means for 
the free action of every joint and limb. What is done for the body is 
done, in the same spirit for the mind, and ideas are formed, not by song 
only. The beginning of a most ingenious course of mental training by a 
series of playthings is made almost from the very first. 

A box containing six soft balls differing in colour, is given to the child. 
It is Froebel’s “ first gift.’’ Long before it can speak the infant can hold 
one of these little balls in its fingers, become familiar with its spherical 
shape and its colour. It stands still, it springs, it rolls. As the child 
grows, he can roll it and run after it, watch it with sharp eyes, and com- 
pare the colour of one ball with the colour of another, prick up his ears at 
the songs connected with his various games with it, use it as a bond of 
playfellowship with other children, practice with it first efforts st self- 
denial, and so forth. One ball is suspended by a string, it jamps,—it 
rolls—here—there—over—up,—turns left—turns right—ding-dong—tip- 
tap—falls—spins ; fifty ideas may be connected with it. The six balls, 
three of the primary colours, three of the secondary, may be built up in 
a pyramid ; they may be set rolling, and used in combination in a great 
many ways giving sufficient exercise to the young wits that have all 
knowledge and experience before them. 

Froebel’s “ second gift” is a small box containing a ball, cube and 
roller (the two last perforated), with a stick and string. With these 
forms of the cube, sphere, and cylinder, there is a great deal to be done, 
and learnt. They can be played with at first according to the child’s 
own humour: will run, jump, represent carts or anything. The ancient 
Egyptians, in their young days as a nation, piled three cubes on one 
another and called them the three Graces. A child will, in the same way 
see fishes in stones, and be content to put a cylinder upon a cube, and say 
that is papa on horseback. Of this element of ready fancy in all childish 
sport, Froebel took full advantage. The ball, cube, and cylinder may be 
spun, swung, rolled, and balanced, in so many ways as to display practi- 
cally all their properties. The cube, spun upon the stick piercing it 
through opposite edges, will look like a circle and so forth. As the child 
grows older, each of the forms may be examined definitely, and he may 
learn from observation to describe it. The ball may be rolled down an 
inclined plane and the acceleration of its speed observed. Most of the 
elementary laws of mechanics may be made practically obvious to the 
child’s understanding. 

The “third gift’’ is the cube divided once in every direction. By the 
time a child gets this to play with, he is three years old: of age ripe for 
admission to an Infant Garden. The infant garden is intended for the 
help of children between three years old and seven. Instruction in it— 
always by means of play—is given only for two or three hours in the 
day ; such instruction sets each child, if reasonably helped at home, in 
the right train of education for the remainder of its time. 

An infant garden must be held in a large room abounding in clear 
space for child’s play, and connected with a garden into which the chil- 
dren may adjourn whenever weather will permit. The garden is meant 
chiefly to assure, more perfectly, the association of wholesome bodily ex- 
ercise with mental activity. If climate but permitted, Froebel would 
have all young children taught entirely in the pure, fresh air, while frol- 
icking in sunshine among flowers. By his system he aimed at securing 
for them bodily as well as mental health, and he heid it to be unnatural 
that they should be cooped up in close rooms, and glued to forms, when 
all their limbs twitch with desire for action, and there is a warm sunshine 
out of doors. The garden, too, should be their own ; every child the 
master or mistress of a plot in it, sowing seeds and watching day by day 
the growth of plants, instructed playfully and simply in the meaning of 
what is observed. When weather forbids use of the garden, there is the 
great, airy room which should contain cupboards, with a place for every 
child’s toys and implements ; so that a habit of the strictest neatness may 
be properly maintained. Up to the age of seven there is to de no book 
work and no ink work ; but only at school a free and brisk, but systema- 
tic strengthening of the body, of the senses, of the intellect, and of the 
affections, managed in such a way as to leave the child prompt for subse- 
quent instruction, already comprehending the elements of a good deal of 
kaowledge. 

We must endeavour to show in part how that is done. The third gift 
—the cube divided once in every direction—enables the child to begin 
the work of construction in accordance with its own ideas, and insensibly 
brings the ideas into the control of a sense of harmony and fitness, The 
cube divided into eight parts will manufacture many things; and, while 
the child is at work helped by quiet suggestion now and then, the teacher 
talks of what he is about, asks many questions, answers more, mixes up 
little songs and stories with the play. Pillars, ruined castles, triumphal 
arches, city gates, bridges, crosses, towers, all can be completed to the 
perfect satisfaction of a child, with the eight little cubes. They are all 
sO many texts on which useful and pleasant talk can be established. Then 
they are capable also of harmonious arrangement into patterns, and this 
is a great pleasure to the child. He learns the charm of symmetry, exer- 
cises taste in the preference of this or that among the hundred combina- 
tions of which his eight cubes are susceptible. 

Then follows the * fourth gift,” a cube divided into eight planes cut 
lengthways. More things can be done with this than with the other. 
Without strain on the mind, ia sheer play, mingled with songs, nothing is 
wanted but a liberal supply of little cubes, to make clear to the children 
the elements of arithmetic. The cubes are the things numbered. Addi- 
tion is done with them; they are substracted from each other; they are 


Froebel’s “ fifth gift” is an extension of the third, a cube divided into 
| twenty-seven equal cubes, three of these further divided into halves, three 
| into quarters. This brings with it the teaching of a great deal of geometry, 
| much help to the lessons in number, magnificent accessions to the power 
| of the little architect ; whois provided, now, with pointed roofs and other 

glories, and the means of producing an almost infinite variety of symme- 
trical patterns, both more complex and more beautiful than heretofore. 

The “ sixth gift” is a cube so divided as to extend still farther the 
child’s power of combining and discussing it. When its resources are ex- 
hausted and combined with those of the “ seventh gift” (a box containing 
every form supplied in the preceding series), the little pupil—seven years 
old—has had his inventive and artistic powers exercised, and his mind 
stored with facts that have been absolutely comprehended. He has ac- 
quired also a sense of pleasure in the occupation of bis mind, 

But he has not been trained inthisway only. We leave out of account 
the 7 exercise connected with the entire round of occupation, and 
speak only of the mental discipline. There are some other “ gifts” that 
are brought into service as the child becomes able to use them. One isa 
box containing pieces of wood, or pasteboard, cut into sundry forms, 
With these the letters of the alphabet can be constructed : and, after let- 
ters, words, in such a way as to create out of the game a series of plea- 
sant spelling lessons. The letters are arranged upon a slate ruled into 
little squares, by which the eye is guided in preserving regularity. 
Then follows the gift of a bundle of small sticks, which represents so many 
straight lines; and, by laying them upon his slate, the child can make 
letters, patterns, pictures ; drawing, in fact, with lines that have not to 
be made with pen or pencil, but are provided ready made and laid down 
with the fingers. This kind of Stick-work having been brought to perfec- 
tion, there is a capital extension of the idea with what is called Pea-work. 
By the help of peas softened in water, sticks may be joined together, let- 
ters, skeletons of cubes, crosses, prisms may be built; houses, towers, 
churches may be constructed, having due breadth as well as length and 
height, strong enough to be carried about or kept as specimens of inge- 
nuity. Then follows a gift of flat sticks to be usedin plaiting. After that 
there is a world of ingenuity to be expended on the plaiting, folding, cut- 
ting, and pricking of plain or coloured paper. Children five years old 
trained in the Infant Garden, will delight in plaiting slips of paper vari- 
ously coloured into patterns of their own invention, and will work with 
a sense of symmetry so much refined by training as to produce patterns of 
exceeding beauty. By cutting paper, too, patterns are produced in the 
Infant Garden that would often, though the work ofvery little hands, be 
received in schools of design with acclamation. Then there are games by 
which the first truths of astronomy, and other laws of nature, are made as 
familiar as they are interesting. For our own parts, we bave been per- 
fectly amazed at the work we have seen done by children of six or seven 
—bright, merry creatures, who have all the spirit of their childhood ac- 
tive in them, repressed by no parent’s selfish love of ease and silence— 
cowed by no dull-witted teacher of the A BC and the pot-hooks. 

Froebel discourages the cramping of an infant’s hand upon a pen, but 
his slate ruled into little squares, or paper prepared in the same way, is 
used by him for easy training in the elements of drawing. Modelling in 
wet clay is one of the most important occupations of the children who 
have reached about the sixth year, and is used as much as possible, not 
merely to encourage imitation, but to give some play to the creative 
power. Finally, there is the best possible use made of the paint-box, and 
children engaged upon the colouring of pictures and the arrangement of 
nosegays, are further taught to enjoy, not merely what is bright, but also 
what is harmonious and beautiful. 

We have not left ourselves as much space as is requisite to show how 
truly all such labour becomes play to the child. Fourteen years’ evi- 
dence suffices for a demonstration of the admirable working of a system 
of this kind ; but as we think there are some parents who may be willing 
toinquire a little further into the subject here commended earnestly to 
their attention, we willend by acitation of the source from which we 
have ourselves derived what information we possess. 

At the educational exhibition in St. Martin’s Hall last year, there was 
a large display of the material used and results produced in Infant Gar- 
dens, which attracted much attention. The Baroness von Marenholtz, 

uthusiastic in her advocacy of the children’s cause, came then to Eng- 
land and did very much to procure the establishment in this country of 
some experimental infant gardens. By her, several months ago—and at 
about the same time by M. and Madame Ronge whu had already es- 
tablished the first infant garden—our attention was invited to the subject. 
We were also made acquainted with M. Hoffman, one of Froebel’s pupils, 
who explained the system theoretically at the Polytechnic Institution. 
When in this country, the Baroness von Marenboltz published a book 
called Woman’s Educational Mission : being an explanation of Frederick 
Froebel’s System of Infant Gardens. We have made use of the book in 
the preceding notice, but it appeared without the necessary illustrations, 
and is therefore a leas perfect guide to the subject than a work published 
more recently by M. and Madame Ronge: A Practical Guide to the Eng- 
lish Kindergarten. This last book we exhort everybody to consult who 
is desirous of a closer insight into Froebel’s system than we have been 
able here to give. It not only explains what the system is; but, by help 
of an unstinted supply of little sketches, enables any one at once tostudy 
it at home and briog it into active operation. It suggests conversations, 
games; gives many of Froebel’s songs, and even furnishes the music 
~— usually consists of popular tunes—Mary Blane, Rousseau’s Dream, 

c.) to which they may be sung. Furthermore, it is well tosay that any 
one interested in this subject, whom time and space do not forbid, may 
see an Infant Garden in full work by calling on a Tuesday morning, be 
tween the hours of ten and one, on M. and Madame Ronge, at number 
thirty-two, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square. That day these earliest 
and heartiest of our established infant gardeners have set apart, for the 
help of a good cause, to interruptions and investigations from the world 
without: trusting, of course, we suppose, that no one will disturb them 
for the satisfaction of mere idle curiosity.* 





THE WORKS OF NAPOLEON III. 
( Concluded. ) 


In concluding these “ Fragmens,” our author thus sums up the les- 
sons to be derived from the historical epoch he has been studying, and 
we may take his summary as a statement of his own political creed :— 

‘“ L’ exemple des Stuarts prouve que l’appui étranger est toujours impuis- 
sant @ sauver les gouvernements que la nation n’adopte pas. 

‘ Et L*histoire d’ Angleterre dit hautement aux rois. 

“« Marchez a la téte des idées de votre siécle, ces idees vous suivent et vous 
sontiennent. 

«* Marchez a leur suite, elles vous entrainent. 

‘* Marchez contre elles, elles yous renversent.’’ 

Passing over a letter to Lamartine demurring to that author's criti- 
cism on Napoleon I., we come to an article entitled “ Reveries E olitiques,”” 
This is an attempt at a more poetical style than generally characterises 
our author’s writings, and so far it is a failure; a dry bald style is the 
natural channel of his passionless nature, and so, it Is only when he comes 
off his stilts that we find any observation worth quotiag in the “ Reve- 


ries.”’ 

The following, which we somewhat abridge, struck us as worthy of 
remark in the original :— 

‘« The despots who govern by the sabre, and who have no law but their own 
caprice, do not necessarily degrade ; they oppress, but they do not demoralise. 
But weak governments, who, under the mask of liberty, march towards despo- 
tism—who can only corrupt what they would crash if they could—who are un- 
just towards the weak, and humble towards the stroug—these governments 
lead to the very dissolution of society, for they lull asleep by promises, whilst 
the governments of the sabre awakened by martyrdoms. 

“ To secure national independence, it is necessary that government be strong, 
and to be strong it must have the contidence of the people ; it is only under this 
condition that a numerous and well disciplined army can be maintained with- 
out exciting the reproach of tyranny. : 

We cannot, however, approve of the wisdom of the following remark :— 
“ Tl faut que la masse qu'on ne peut jamais Corrompre, et qui ne flatte ni 
dissimule soit la source constante d’ou emanent tous les pouvoirs.” That 
the masses cannot be corrupted is an assertion contradicted by all our 
electoral experience ; and though it may be true that they do not dis- 
semble, because that implies reflection, they make ridiculous men popular 





* Notwithstanding all that is admirable in the foregoing account, we enter- 
tain serious doubts of the effects of this early development ; indeed we are well 
nigh convinced that it is likely to overtask the delicate infant mind. It 
happens, not unfrequently, that children of the brightest promise disappoint, 
in manhood or womanhood, the expectations of their parents or teachers. Does 





not this often arise from the cause we hint ? There is no natural concordance 
between “a good deal of geometry” and seven years of age.—Ed. Albion. _ 
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idols, and the intercourse betwixt them and their demagogues is but the 
interchange of flattery. 

We oat give the titles of some articles which follow, as on, pe 
interest and originality. “ Da Systéme Electoral L’Exil, Le Fartt Vo 
servatear,” and “ De la Liberté Individuelle en Angleterre. ian 

An article, “ De l’Organiszation Militaire eu France, has be -» § wor- 
thy of remark, except the observation that in a well organi +4 Dae oe 
ought not to know where commences the soldier or where fia rf bib. 
tizen—a maxim which may be regarded as the opposite rule to the saib- 
boleth of the peace party. if we had 

“ Aux Manes de |’Empereur” we would pronounce montanes, ~ a 
not committed ourselves already to a high estimate of Louis > apo my ) 
intellectual powers, Bat if he were an ordinary author, and ameaab e to, 
criticism, we would bint to him to repress ary inclination 12 himeelf to 
poetical or rhetorical writing as sedulously as be represses republican in- 
clinations in others. . 

There now follow a few sketchy articles, from which the only remark 
we can find worthy of extract is asaying of Napoleoa L,, which we do not 
recollect meeting with elsewhere :— , , 

“ Dans tout ce qu’on entreprend il faut donner les deux tiers & la raison | et 
autre tiers au hazard. Angmentez la ptemiére fraction, yous serez pusilla- 
nime; augmentez la seconde, vous serez temeriare. ' 

But an article, entitled “ Les Specualities,”’ deserves more particular 
notice. Louis Napoleon remarks that it was the vice of the French con- 
stitution under Louis Philippe that the political opinion of a man was 
everything ; his intrinsic value, his special acquirements went for nothing. 
The best organiser of an army, for instance, would owe his dismissal to 
the rejection of a sugar bill, aad a statesman who had conceived a vast 
plan for the amelioration of agriculture or industry, would retire, because 
the chambers had rejected a project for recruiting the army. “ Ce sys- 
teme est non seulement illogique et absurde, mais il mine profonde- 
ment la prosperité de la Francé.” We fear we must admit we suffer un- 
der the same system. It isa necessary consequence of government by 

arty, which again is the invariable concomitant of constitutionalism and 
iberty ; so that we mast console ourselves by putting the good we de- 
rive from our system of government, against the evil inherent in its prin- 
ciple. 

7 article, “ Vieille Histoire toujours Nouveile,’’ opens with a story : 
—One morning in summer, as the Emperor Napoleon, risen earlier than 
usual, was passing through the vast reception rooms in the Tuilleries, he 
was astonished to fiud an immense fire lighted in one of the fireplaces, 
and a child occupied in heaping on it large fagots of wood. The Emperor 
stopped and asked the child why he made so great a fire in the middle of 
summer in a hall occupied only on reception days? The child answered 
simply—‘ Monsieur, I make ashes for my father.” In fact, the ashes 
were @ perquisite, and in order to make them the fagots were burned. 
We quote this story, not so much for its moral as fur its pictorial effect. 
We can evoke to our mind’s eye the sombre figure of the Emperor pacing 
the silent halls of the kings of France, in the earliest dawa of a summer 
morning, raised from uneasy slumbers by thought, anxiety, and perhaps 
remorse. We can fix the date as that of the zenith of bis power, and may 
imagine that in this solitary ramble mighty combinations passed through 
his mind, mingled with sad poetical reflections on the vanity of power and 
of the future which awaited him. Occupied with such meditations and 
in such a scene, he meets the child engaged in his incomprehensible em- 
ployment. Did Napoleon believe in ghosts? Ifso, he might think, this 
was a child of the old race, occupying the palace of his aacestors when 
the living owners were asleep—some infant Bourbon, some child of Heary 
Quatre, trying to instil warmth into his frame, icy cold from lying the 
livelong day io the vaalts; or for a moment the great usurper might 
fancy, that the dead dynasty held high revel all night in these halls, aud 
that this stray ghost of the family had lingered after the rest. But the 
supernatural is unnecessary to the picturesque : enough that we have in 
juxtaposition the mightiest intellect which ever appeared on earth and a 
simple child : the terrible power of the Empire incarnate in its master, 
contrasted with the utter weakuess of infancy. 

A page or two of striking reflections upon * La Paix” now follows :— 
“ On nous repete”’ (says our author) “ que la paix est un biepfait et la 
guerra un fleau.”’ We hope our author is sincere ; but we have a lurking 
suspicion that such an idea is contrary to the instincts of a race which 
produced Napoleon I., than whom a truer warrior to the backbone never 
existed ; and we have more than a suspicion, that Louis Napoleon ac- 
knowledges no other principles in politics save expediency, and that war 
May sometimes appear to bim as useful as peace. 

Passing over an unimportant page or two upon French aristocracy, we 
come to an article entitled ‘‘ Des Gouvernements et de Leurs Svutiens,”’ 
in which Louis Napoleon still further developes his theories on govern- 
ment. His appreciations of the time before the Revolution are always 
peculiarly just : 

“ L’ancien regime fat inebranlable tant que ses deux soutiens, le clergé et la 
noblesse, resomérent en eux tuus les elements vitaux de la nation. Le clergé 
donnait au pouvoir toutes les consciences ; car alors conscience était synonyme 
d’opinion, et la noblesse ordre civile et militaire, loi donnait tous les bras. 
Mais aujourdhui que la noblesse n’existe plus et que la foi politique est com- 

letement ee la foi reliegieuse, s’appuyer sur ces deux ordre serait 

atir sur le sable.” 

Bat what alternative remains ?— 

_“ Dire que le gouvernement doit obéir & l’esprit des masses et favoriser les in- 
teréts, geueraux, est une maxime vraie may trop vague. Quelle est l’opinion 
de la masse. Quels sont les iuterets generaux? Chacun suivaut son opinion, 
repondra différemment a ces questions.” 

We are also completely at a loss, and really do not see our way out of 
the dilemma. Louis Napoleon's practical answer has been a military 
despotism—a remedy which, like death, cures all diseases, but which is 
fully as bad as the diseases themselves. His theoretical answer is suffici- 
ently vague :—* Nous dirons dove qu’ un gouvernement doit avjourdbui, 
pulser sa force morale dans un principe, et sa force physique dans une 
organisation.” We are inclined to admit this generally; and, indeed, 
the only difficulty is to fiud out the principle. Louis Napoleon suggests 
one: * Supposons par exemple, qu’ un gouvernement accepte franche 
ment le principe de la souveraineté du peuple, c’est-a-dire de |’élection, il 
aura pour lui tons les esprits.” This is rather a startling proposition. 
One would think that, let a government accept universal suffrage as 
frankly as it may, this would not please many of the middle classes, and 
very few of the higher. Louis Napoleon, indeed, argues—* Quel est l’in- 
dividu, la caste, le parti qui oserait attaquer le droit, produit legal, de 
la volonté de tout peuple ;” so that, after all, the accord des esprits he 
requires is to be the off-pring of fear: and, for our part, we are not dis- 
posed to dispute but that this “lien” might exist in a very high degree. 
But he might have said as well—* Qui oserait attaquer le droit, produit 
legal de la volon'é de l’Empereur et de son armée.” The alternative 
‘seems to be, between a bonnet-rouge reign of terror; or areign a la 
bayonette. 

he next article of any consequence has for its title “L’Extinction de 
Pauperisme.” The scheme is simple enough. There are, it seems, nine 
million hectares of uncultivated land ia France, yielding, on an average 
eight francs per hectare, Louis Napoleon proposes to seize these lands, 
and colonise them with paupers, paying the proprietors their eight francs 
of yearly rent. This scheme he developes in great detail, and, we may 
grant, makes out his case—namely, that the pauper colonisation will ex- 
tirpate pauperism, as all the paupers will become proprietors ; but he 
does not inform us what is to become of the paupers of the next genera- 
tion ; or, if there be still land evough for them, what of the generation 
after? for, asssuredly, the existing generation will breed a population 
which, if there be not some such violent measure as this to prevent it 
will throw off a goodly swarm of paupers : therefore, at the best, our 
author’s scheme merely staves off the evil, allowing a state of things 
pt ag to grow up, which will make the mischief eventually ten times 

r. 

Such schemes in England would excite indignation, if they were not 
regarded as absolutely chimerical ; but France is such a peculiar coun- 
try, that it is not at all improbable but that the Emperor wili, some fine 
Morning, issue a decree carrying this scheme into practical effect. He 
has always shown an inclinatiou s’appuyer as he would eall it, on the 
Class of owvriers, and such a scheme as this would make them bis, body 
and soul : and as the Freuch are little solicitous about the interests of 
their grandsons, the temporary prosperity which would result from such 
@ bold measure, carried out as it would be by the most perfect organisa- 
tion, would secure him the popularity of all the rest of the nation, with 
the exception of the proprietors of the waste lands, who might think they 
all eg @ title as the pauper owners, to make the most of their 

= subject which follows, entitled “ L’Analyse de la Question des Sa- 

Cres,” 18 of so special a character, that it can interest very few of our 
readers. We have glanced over it, as in duty bound, and although we 
had little prior kuowledge on the subject, there are intrinsic proofs that 
Louis Napoleon bas mastered it in all its details—a result which implies 
No little iuquiry aud patience. 
ur authur was uo tree-trader when he wrote this article, since he is 


clear for protecting the beetroot growers. His principal reason is the ex- 





pediency of letting well alone. He states fairly enough the stock arga- 
ments for free trade ; but he remarks, that it is a dangerous thing to 
change established interests on theoretical anticipations of compensation, 
for human affairs are singular things, and occasionally refuse to follow 
the correctest theory. 

We now pass over two articles—the one entitled “Projet de loi sur le 
Recrutement de |’Armée,” and the other, “ Considerations Politiques et 
Militaires sar la Suisse”—and come to an article, entitled “ Quelques 
mots sur Joseph Bonaparte,” which we only allude to, as it contains a 
short narrative of Joseph’s life, after the fall of his brother. The ex-King 
of Ho!land and of Spain, after that event, resided aon? in Philadelphia, 
in America, where he seems to have been held in the highest estimation, 
and had the questionable honour of being offered the throne of Mexico, 
which he refused. Subsequently he was visited by that traitor, or French 
patriot—the epithets are equivoleat—Fayette, who certified him of the 
approaching fall of the legitimate dynasty, and offered to bring about the 
restoration of the Bonapartes, if he would place at his disposal two mil- 
lions of francs. But Joseph had resided two long in the land of the al- 
mighty dollar, to part with his money ; and, accordingly, the Revolution 
of 1830 took place, to the advantage of a more daring speculator. 

Joseph thereupon writes a long letter to the Chamber of Deputies, in 
which, undoubtedly, he has the best of the logic. He argues that the 
legitimate dynasty being repudiated, there only remained the right of 
the people to elect their ruler ; and he offered to back the Duc de Reich- 
stadt against Louis Philippe in an appeal to popular election. In this 
letter he bitterly says of Louis Philippe, that in vain he abjured his 
house ; for he had entered France with the rest of the family sword in 
hand, and it made no difference that his father had voted for the death of 
the King, his cousin, in order to put himself in his place. 

Our readers will perhaps excuse us declining to enter into the discus- 
sion of the practicability of the canal of Nicaragua, which is the subject 
of the next and concluding article. We would rather employ the little 
space which remains in a few general observations on the works which 
we have passed under review. 

In the first place, we are sorry to be compelled to admit that there is 
no tinge of Christianity to be found throughout the wide range of topics ; 
nor is the moral colouring more distinguishable. The whole might be 
written by a man who believed in no religion whatever, who denied God 
and providence, and who recognised no moral sanction but expediency. 
It may be answered, that his topics do not necessarily involve the dis- 
cussion of religious or moral questions ; but if it be considered that these 
are mainly inquiries into the foundation and nature of government, 
questions most intimately bearing on the destiny of man, it is difficult to 
account for the absence of any recognition of Providence, or of the gene- 
ral principles of right and wrong, except on the theory that the author 
exaggerates the principle of expediency into a preponderating rule of 
action. 

It is a consequence of the same utilitarian spirit that the schemes for 
the reformation of society he propounds are all of a material kind. He 
has no idea of ennobling human nature ; his millennium is to be brought 
about by new territorial adjustments of the world, and a regimenting of 
its inbabitants ; so that at the best the Napoleonic idea, when carried out 
in its full development, is merely a new arrangement of existing interests, 
—_ in order by an organisation the highest type of which is a perfect 
police. 

Such are the faults and short-comings of the works before us—let us 
now consider their excellencies. Clearness and precisicn are the charac- 
teristics of his style, indicating a mind to which anything approaching to 
obscarity is disagreeable, and which can only be satisfied with the clear- 
est notions on all subjects. This tendency, allied to strong sagacity, has 
led him to maxims and conclusions of a definite and practical nature. 
Louis Napoleon is the most practical of living men. Even when he theo- 
rises, he does not speculate, but keeps close to facts. He takes men and 
thiags precisely as they are; and regarding both as equally fixed quanti- 
ties, his plans only go to alter relations. He seems never to suppose the 
possibility of new conditions. From the same mental constitution might 
perhaps be traced another peculiarity, largely observable both in his 
writings and his life. He arrives at his conclusions not by logical steps 
of reasoning, but as it were intuitively. They seem to him to fit the 
existing system of things—how or why is to him of little importance. 
They seem to him axioms, and he states them as such, while other men 
would arrive at them by inferences, or support them by proof and illus- 
tration. 

His political creed, all things considered, is not, we think, a dangerous 
one, His opinionsare new, but they are not revolutionary. A profound 
conviction of the necessity of adapting himself to the course of events, 
prevents him adopting any absolute notions. His mind instinctively co- 
alesces with the tendencies in existence. He is anxious to keep in front 
of the movement, but he never attempts to go in a contrary direction. 
If, then, we may not expect in Louis Napoleon a regenerator, neither 
need we apprehend a disturber of the existing order of things. His po- 
litical conduct since the coup d’etat corroborates this conclusion. No- 
thing could be more just or moderate than his foreign policy ; and his 
speeches, so pat to the prevailing ideas that every one hails them as the 





best expression of his own notions, prove that he is sailing quietly in the 
strong current of human events. 

These considerations to a considerable extent allay those misgivings 
which we might otherwise entertain from Louis Napoieon’s avowed idola- 
try of his uncle, and from his own deficiency in strong moral principle. 
He will give due weight to altered circumstances in bis attempt to apply 
the idee \Vapoleonienne to France or Europe; and as it is an arrange- 
ment of Providence that the truly useful is, in the main, the just and 
right, we may hope that the strong intellect of Napoleon ILI. will lead 
him to results which good men would wish to see accomplished. 





FULL, * * * * AND PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 
OF THE CAPTURE OF THE SILVER LAKE SNAKE, 
Perry Village, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1855. 

This part of the country is wild with excitement. The immense snake, 
wifb various descriptions of which the papers have been crowded for two 
weeks back, is at length captured. You have undoubtedly heard all the 
particulars of his appearance, the many doubts and sneers as to the exist- 
ance of a dusus nature of this character in a lake but four miles long and 
not quite three-quarters of a mile in width. At any rate it has never been 
doubted. Daniel Smith, an old whaleman, came here about two weeks 
since, after hearing of the appearance of the creature, and while here had 
the good fortune to see him. He immediately sent to New-York for an 
old shipmate of his and his “ irons ” and on Friday last both arrived with 
barpoons, cordage and every thing necessary to catch a monster. Many 
strangers who are stopping at the Walker Houee in this city, attracted to 
this part of the country by the excitement in regard to the monster, and 
who had obtained no glimpse of him, laughed at them for their pains ; but 
they kept on with their preparations in spite of sneers and jeers. Boats 
have been stationed all over the lake for upwards of eight days, and the 
two whalemen hada sharp look out kept ail the time beside watching 
themselves, 

This lake has several outlets, the largest of which runs through this 
village and finally empties into or becomes Genesee River. In the vicinity 
of this outlet he was seen first, and on Sunday he came to the surface, dis- 
playing about 30 feet of his long, sinuous body, remaining, however, but 
afew moments. The boats were on the watch all Sunday night. The 
whaiemen had 1,200 feet of strong whale line in their boat, the end of 
which ran ashore and fastened to a free. Oo Monday morning every- 
thing was on the alert. The shores were lined with town’s-people and 
strangers, and everybody seemed very much excited. About 9 o’clock 
the animal made his appearance between the whalemen’s boat and the 
shore revealing twenty or thirty feet of his leagth. He lay quiescent 
upon the surface, when the whalemen’s boat moved slowly toward him— 
Mr. Smith of Covington poising a Lilly-iron in the air, (Lilly-iron is a 
patent harpoon, a heavy cutting knife being attached by the middle to 
the end of the iron by arivet. As soon as the knife enters the body of 
an animal this moveable blade turns at right angles to the wound, and 
being entirely blunt and flat on one side it is impossible to extricate it 
except by cutting out.) 

When they had got about ten feet from the animal the iron whistled 
through the air and went deep into his body. In a moment the whole 


described rapid, foaming circ'es and arcs of circles, with such a swiftness 
the eye could scarcely tollow him. Then he darted off in another direc- 
tion toward the upper part of the lake, the suddenness of his movement 
almost dragging the boat uuder water. Line was gradually given him, 
and after the space of balf an bour, it was plain that his strength was 
almost exhausted. The whalemen then came ashore and gradually hauled 
the line in. The body was within fifty feet of the shore, when renewed 
life appeared to have been given bim, and with one dart be carried nearly | 





all the line out. This was his last great effort. He was slowly dragged | 
ashore, amid the wildest excitement and tumult ever known in tho vicinity 
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of Silver Lake. Four or five ladies fainted upon seeing the monster, who 
although ashore was lashing his body into tremendous folds and then 
straightening himself out in his agony, with a noise and power that made 
the very earth tremble around him. The harpoon had gone entirely 
through a thick muscular part of him abont eight feet from his head. 

The snake, or animal, is fifty-nine feet five inches in length, and is a 
most disgusting-looking creatare. A thick slime covers his hideous 
length, a quarter of an inch thick, which, after being removed, is almost 
instantly replaced by exudation. The body of this creature is variable 
in size. The head is about the size of a full grown calf’s; within eight 
feet of the head the neck gradually swells up to the thickness of a foot in 
diameter, which continues for fifteen inches, and then tapers down the 
other way. constantly increasing in size, however, as it recedes from the 
head, until the body of the monster has a diameter of over two feet in the 
center, giving a girth of over six feet. It then tapers off toward the tail, 
which ends in a fin which can be expanded in the shape of a fan until, it 
is three feet across, or closed in a sheath. Along the belly, from the 
head to the tail, are double rows of fins, a foot in length—not opposite 
each other, but alternately placed. 

The head is a most singular affair. The eyes are very large, white, 
staring, and terrific. Attached to the edge of the upper and lower lids, 
which are like those of a human being, a transparent film, or membrane 
is seen, which, while it protects the eye of the animal, does not interfere 
with its vision. He bas no nostrils or gills, apparently. The mouth of 
this serpent, or whatever it may be, is underneath—is almost a counter- 
part of the mouth of the fish called a sucker, possessing the same valvular 
power, pursed up—but it can be stretched so as to take in a body of the 
diameter of a foot or a foot and a half. No teeth can be discovered. A 
hard bony substance extends in two parallel lines around the upper and 
lower part of the head. His colour is a dusky brown on the sides and 
baek, but underneath the belly it is of a dirty white. It is sinuous like 
a snake, but has along its back, and on each side, a row of hard substance. 
knob-like in shape—the largest raised four inches from the surface of the 
body, extending from head to tail. 

The news of his capture spread like wildfire, and before night hundreds 
and hundreds of people from the neighbouring towns and villages had 
collected to see this wonder. The animal still bas the harpoon in him. It 
passed through the muscular portion of the back and touched no mortal 
part. He lies in the water, an ingenions contrivance of ropes having 
been placed on him while he was on shore, keeping his body on a curve, 
preventing him from getting away or proving dangerous. He can use 
both his head and tail, with which he occasionally stirs up the water all 
about him for rods. He keeps his head under water except when he rears 
it up as if looking around, and presents a most fearful aspect. When 
rearing he expands his mouth and exhibits a cavity blood-red, most terri- 
ble to look upon. As he does this air rushes forth with a heavy, short 
puff. Ihave no more time to write you. The hotel is full, and people 
have great difficulty in getting a meal in the village. Some of them &e 
up to Castile to get their meals. The whalemen contemplate keeping the 
monster in his present position until an agent of Mr. Barnum arrives, who 
has been telegraphed. He is expected here to-night. Very rig? al 





friend and a subscriber. 
—Correspondence of the Buffalo Daily Republic. 
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The gleanings, items, and speculations here set forth are partly derived 
from the telegraphic report of the Liverpool news to the 4th inst., and 
mainly from papers received by the new screw-steamer Lebanon, belong- 
ing to the Cunard Company, and having sailed on the 31st ult. 


Tue Siece or Sepastorot.—Advices from the Crimea to the 29th ult. 
announce continued preparation: fora grand expedition. All the lighter 
vessels of the fleet were assembled at Kamiesch. 

It was reported in Paris on the 3d inst. that the French Government 
had official notification that the bombardment of the Malakoff and Redan 
had been resumed preparatory to another assault. 

A French dispatch, dated July 20, says: ‘‘ Our approaches on the side 
of the Malakoff advance considerably. We now touch the place.— 
Everything is prepared for a general action in about fifteen days.” 

21.—Gen. Simpson telegraphs: ‘Cholera has nearly disappear- 
ed. Tbe Russians continue to hold their strong position on the Macken- 
zie, and the strong range of heights overhanging Urkusta and the Valley 
of Baidar. It is reported they leave also a force of artillery and infantry 
at Aluska. The French have pushed forward the whole of their cavalry 
into the valley of Baidar, resting the Sardinians upon the left bank of the 
Souhai River, and communicating with the French upon the ewer 84 
while the high ridge protecting Balaklava is guarded by the Turk 
army. 

The Times correspondent writes: ‘Stagnation seems to reiga in the 
camp and trenches ; even the heavy firing has died away, yet the ap- 
proaches advance, and every day sees the Allies nearer the crest of the 
Malakoff which it will now require all the tenacity of the Rus 
sians to hold. A few days since the Russians succeeded in establishing 
rifle pits in front of the French sap.’’ 

Between the 23d and 27th nothing of importance occurred. 

July 28.—Gorchakoff telegraphs: ‘ Yesterday the enemy opened a 
heavy fire which lasted two hours, against the Flagstaff Bastion. We re- 
plied with vigour.” 

The .Moniteur contains the following despatch from General Pelis- 
sier :— 

Crimea, July 27,11 P.M.—The Philegethon hasarrived at Kamiesch, 
bringing exchange prisoners from Odessa. The exchange of prisoners of 
war still continues. The French officers speaks highly of their treatment 
by the Russians. Nothing new.” 

Before Sebastopol, July 27.—The works of the allies are within 60 me- 
tres of the Malakoff. The allies have agreed to allow merchant ships to 
eater Kertch, and to take corn on board, on condition of landing a third 
of their cargoes at certain points indicated. The Russians are erecting 
works called ‘‘ Cavaliers” behind Malakoff. (The sixty metres above- 
mentioned are within a fraction of 200 English feet.) 


Another account says : 


The works are advancing rapidly ia front of the Redan and Malakoff 
Tower, though more on the latter point, on account of the character of 
the soil. The Allies appear decided to push them to such a near point 
that the damage effected to Russian defences cannot be repaired before 
the assault takes place. This is but a returo to the plan sketched out by 
Canrobert. 

It is certain the Russians have for several days slackened their fire, 
which circumstance is ascribed by the deserters to an order from Gort- 
chakoff to spare the powder and ammunition on account of the difficulty 
of transport. A curious circumstance is, that through the recent rains @ 
number of infernal machines, placed by the Russians in the Baidar and 
Inkermann valleys, were left visible and uncovered ; the earth under 
which the enemy had placed them, being washed away. 

General Pelissier is said to have made his dispositions for the expected 
assault. Canrobert will command the right columo, Simpson the left— 
both being supported by a numerous reserve under Pelissier himself. 


From another quarter we learn : 


The Russians made a sortie against the French on the 14th; the Rus- 
sians were repulsed. 

The Peete works are so close to the abattis of the Malakoff, that a 
man may throw a stone into it. The abattis is described as truly formi- 
dable: it is formed of tranks of oak and beech, from the woods of the 
Crimea, and is more than six feet high. Before making a fresh assault, 
attempts will be made to destroy it. The Russians are still at work on 
the position, and are also repairing the Redan. The exchange of shot 
and shell is almost incessant. z nie ; 

The French are very sanguine of their ability to reach the shipping 
from their new battery at the White Works, and the Russians seem to be 
afraid, and fire constantly into the works. There is but little sickness 
in the camp. The British wanted mattresses for the wounded. 

On the night of the 16th there was a sortie from the Malakoff, during a 
pouring rain: it lasted about a quarter of an hour. There was heavy 





length of the monster was lashing the air, at a bound revealing his whole | 
enormous length, and then making the water boil in every direction, he | 


firing all night. The French talk of all being ready for another assault 
in about a fortnight. . 

Geueral Pelissier has expelled the correspondent of the Constitution- 
nei from the Crimea, for having reflected on his plans, and made incon- 
venient revelations in his letters. The General has also sent away the 
correspondent of a Smyrna journal. 

Nachimoff was interred in the garrison church at Sebastopol, side by 
side with Admiral Korniloff. Russian information states Todtleben to be 
recovering from bis wounds, other correspondents affirming that he is 
dead. 

The Times of the 30th ult. says : 


One scheme of a novel and peculiar character is mentioned in some of 
the last letters from the camp, which partakes of the character of a naval 
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tion. The French have now carried forward the White Works on 
the extreme right until they reach the shore of the inner harbour of Se- 
bastopo! at Careening Bay. It has been suggested that, under cover of 
the French batteries, it may be practical to construct and lauuch rafts 
ing heavy guns, after the fashion of the Lady Nancy, which did 
service in the bombardment of Taganrog, and that a small flotilla 
of this description may act with effect against the steamers and some 
part of the defences. ; ‘ 
This expedient reminds one of the celebrated, but almost incredible 
operation of Mahomet II., when he brought his fireships and galleys at the 
ege of Constantinople into the rear of the Golden Horn ; but ia the 
present instance, since the Allies are in possession of part of the coast 
of the harbour, and will probably, ere long, completely occupy the Ca- 
reening Bay, it is by no means impossible that some portion of our naval 
resources may be employed above the town. 


A French letter from Kamiesch Bay, dated the 14th ult. states as fol- 
lows :— 


© We are in the profoundest calm ; but there pervades the whole fleet, 
as well as the camp, a strong sensation, which is the forerunner of great 
events. What is about to happen? What is the object of these vast 
armaments, of these formidable reinforcements which continually arrive ? 
No one knows, for the admirals and generals maintain the most impene- 
trable secrecy on the plan of their fature operations. Kamiesch continues 
to be fortified, and will soon be capable of presenting a serious resistance 
in case ofattack. We have been Cioreabarressed ofall who had no serious 
means of existence, for it was justly considered that at a given moment 
they would become spies of a very dangerous kind. I bave little to tell 
you of the siege. The works follow on their course, in spite ofthe inces- 
sant fire of the Russians, who throw grape among our workmen. The sa 
advances, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, and the Malakoff, as well 
as the Great Redan, cannot fail to fall into our hands, in spite of the new 
batteries of the Russians and of the fire of the vessels anchored in the Ar- 
tillery Bay, and which still inflict on us a good deal of injury. But pa- 
tience yet awhile ; our soldiers will be all the more terrible the day of 
attack that they are accumulating a stock of concentrated rage, the ex- 
plosion of which will be more terrible than that of the most infernal ma- 
chine of war. The Russians attempt almost every night sorties, which, 
though vigorously conducted, are always unsuccessful. They are re- 
pulsed at the bayonet’s point, but not without leaving behind them a 
certain number of killed, with wounded and prisoners. 

“It cannot be denied that,their works of defence are admirably executed 
and defended. In proportion as we gain ground the difficulties increase. 
If a battery be taken with irresistible impetuosity, another rises up at a 
short distance. For instance, we are just informed that, despairing of 
keeping the Malakoff, the enemy have established in its rear a second line 
of defensive works. The affair will be a warm one, you may depend upon 
it; but our soldiers do not doubt for a moment of success, and they are 
confident of carrying at a blow the whole piece. 

“T cannot give you any particulars about the works of the English at- 
tack ; I only know that they are pushed on with vigour. Our allies have 
received large reinforcements, particularly of cavalry. They have now 
a brigade of heavy, and two of light cavalry—in all about 8000 horses. 
The heavy cavalry, which is composed of six regiments of dragoons, com- 
manded by General Lawrence, is perfectly organised. It consists of 
picked men, of robust stature, and of martial appearance which presages 
nothing good to the enemy, you may rely upon it. The light cavalry, 
composed of eight regiments of hussars and two of lancers, under the or- 
ders of Lord George Paget and Colonel Parlby, is perfectly equipped and 
mounted, and the general opinion is that these gallant fellows will ren- 

der most important service. I am this moment informed that they leave 
in order to join the division of General d’Allonville, in the plains of Bai- 
dar. I do not, however, guarantee the fact. 

“ The health of the army improves daily. The cholera has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. The Piedmontese army, which had cruelly suffered 
from it, has at last got rid of this terrible enemy. It is now grown strong 
and vigorous again. The Piedmontese are excellent troops. They are 
ro men, and their gallantry is well known and highly appreciated 

y the allied armies. Adieu. I hope the next mail will bring you more 
particulars. If you are impatiently awaiting them there, we are not less 
4 # and we are longing for the moment to strike a good and decisive 

iw. 

Correspondence from the camp says Omer Pasha’s visit to Constanti- 
nople was not as asserted, to resign, but to consult with reference to ac- 
cepting the command of the army in Asia.—The Viceroy of Egypt is 
negotiating with the Bedouins to serve in the Crimea. 


Tue Sea or Azorr.—Letters are to the 16th of July. Magazines 
along the coast were being destroyed as found, and small steamers were 
engaged in surveying. The allied fortifications were progressing. 


Asia.—The accounts from Asia Minor are contradictory. The Rus- 
sians are asserted to have suspended operations against Kars and Erze- 
roum and to be retiring; but this is considered very doubtful. 


Tue ConpiTion oF THE Russians.—A letter from Odessa, pubtished in 
the Hamburg Borsenhal/e, mentions that a commercial report from Ros- 
toff of July 4th, stated that ever since the entrance of the allies into the 
Sea of Azoff, all export trade from that place had entirely ceased. The 
accounts from the Crimea speak of the great losses of the Russian troops 
from disease, heat, want of provisions, and particularly want of room in 
the hospitals of Sinferopol, Baktchisarai, Perecop, Theodosia, &c. The 
want of surgeons and dressers was very sensibly felt in the Crimea, al- 
though every available member of the profession had been forwarded thi- 
ther from Odessa. According to official reports, 500 men, severely 
wounded, arrived in Simferopol on the 15th instant, but could not be ac- 
commodated. An arrival of sick and wounded at Nicolaieff, the tenth 
that has been despatched thither, also could not be accommodated. On 
the way from Sebastopol thither, 25 per cent. have died of cholera and 
hermorrhage; many had been obliged to be left in Perekop and Kachow- 
ka. Two large parties of wounded had been sent off from Sebastopol, 
simply because they could not be kept any longer in the fortress, Cuap- 
tain Kusakaveitch, who was taken prisoner after being disabled from the 
injuries he received by the explosion of the steamer Mogutchi, in writ- 
ing to a friend at Odessa, expressed the greatest thankfulness for the kind 
treatment bestowed on him by our countrymen. Of all the Russian sail- 
ors and marines that distinguished themselves so brilliantly in Sebasto- 
pol there were left only 1325. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says—“ A further 
examination of the letters brought by the Luphrate from the Crimea 
shows that the works on the left attack are being prosecuted with great 
energy, notwithstanding the strength of those against which they are di- 
rected. The works of approach in front of the Malakoff Tower get on 
even more rapidly, as they are more easy of execution. ,-The Malahoff 
masters the whole system of the Russian fortifications on that side. That 
position once carried, Karabelnaia falls ; and Karabelnaia gone, the com- 
munications of the garrison with the north bank are cut off, Sebastopol 
is invested in full strength, and the task isdone. Another letter confirms 
all that has been said before of the importance of what has been done in 
the Sea of Azoff. Every day (says the writer) establishes the importance 
of the occupation of that sea by the allied fleets. The Russians drew by 
far the largest part of the supplies for their army in the Crimea from the 
countries to the north of the Sea of Azoff, and from the basin of the Don, 
which river brought down to the sea all that the basin produced. The 
whole, including the projectiles manufactured at the foundries of the Don, 
was conveyed to Arabat, Kertch, and Ghenetchi, by sea; leaving about 
100 kilometres to traverse by land before reaching Sebastopol. The land 
distance to travel over is now increased tenfold; and you may judge of 
the difficulties to encounter in such a ¢rajet across a country with roads 
as nature made them, over steppes without water or forage for the cat- 
tle, and the ground rendered impracticable for carriages by a deluge of 
rain. Our guaboats, in conjunction with those of the English, are gone 
into the Putrid Sea to demolish the Tchorgoun bridge, which is of wood, 
and therefore not difficult to destroy, but very difficult to reconstruct, on 
account of its immense length and other difficulties. The bridge down, 
the Russians will have to take another route, and would be compelled to 
make a terrible detour to get round by Perekop. The Porte has informed 
the different foreign embassies that it intends to draw up a series of gene- 
ral regulations for settling mercantile disputes, and asking for their opi- 
nions on the subject. The Turkish Government is constantly receiving 
voluntary donations from different persons ; and has just received 23,000 
kilogrammes of oats for the army from Mersine and Karatsch.”’ 

The curious story that follows is copied from the Paris correspondence 
of the Times, and of somewhat old date, namely, July 26. 

A private letter from Vienna, dated the 24th, alludes to a communica- 
tion recently received by the Archduchess Sophia, mother of Emperor of 
Austria, from the Empress Dowager, widow of the late Czar. The re- 
quest so often repeated but so often eluded before the death of the Empe- 
ror Nicholas, that a letter formerly written to him by the Archduchess, 














demanding in the most earnest and supplicating manner, Russian aid to 
put down the Hungarian insurrection, should be restored to her, has been 
taken advantage of on the present occasion The document which was 
so carefully kept as evidence of the weakness of Austria, of the dissolu- 
tion which menaced her, of her obligations to Russia, and doubtless of 
her ingratitude, is no longer in the bands of the Emperor Alexander. 
The widow of Nicholas accompanied it with an autograph letter, which, 
if truly described, is not less suppliant in tone and style than that which 
the expected ruin of the Austrian Empire produced. It states that it is 
now the turn of the Empress Dowager to ask a favour from her friend of 
Austria ; and the favour she asks is that Austria will continue to main- 
tain the propositions already proposed by her at the Conferences of Vi- 
enna, and approved, accepted, and defended by the English and French 
Plenipotentiaries. This request is enforced with all the earnestness which 
one who is conscious of approachiag calamity could only employ. The 
person from whom the information reaches me is, generally speaking, 
well-informed on such matters, and, if his accuracy in this be the same as 
that I have found in several previous instances, the only interpretation 
that can be given to the fact is, that the Russian Government are not at 
their ease, or so supremely confident of success as has been stated. It is 
not probable that a family whose arrogant haughtiness was never so ap- 
parent as since the present rupture would have submitted to the tone of 
a supplicant if everything was going on well at Sebastopol and else- 
where—if the state and prospects of the empire were such as might be 
supposed from Russian despatches and proclamations. It is trae that 
there is no act to which Russia is not ready to submit which presents a 
chance of success. Arrogance may be more suited to her character, but 
suppleness and cringing come quite as familiar when a point is to be 
gained. But when the mother of the reigning Czar stoops to supplicate 
where she not long ago commanded, affairs must be desperate indeed. 
Whether the favour will be granted, I cannot say ; Austria will probably 
pledge herself formally to neither party ; but, regardless of the maxim 
which suggests the danger of an attempt to maintain an equivocal posi- 
tion, will be courteous and false, as it best suits her interest. A private 
letter from Oldenburg, which I have this day seen, apparently corrobo- 
rates the conjecture that Russian affairs are not so cheering as may be 
supposed. It proceeds from a Russian source, but it states positively 
that the Russian Government are extremely uneasy about the fate of Se- 
bastopol, and in Sebastopol are centered all the hopes of the future. 


THosE ScounDRELS, THE Basut-Bazouxs.—Galignani’s Messenger 
contains the following particulars relative to the revolt of the Bashi: 
Bazouks at the Dardanelles : 


“It appears that oa the 7th a band of these irregular troops broke 
into a country-house in the vicinity of the Dardanelles, and acted in the 
most shameful manner toward some women and young girls who lived 
there. Such conduct evidently called for punishment, and the ringlead- 
ers were arrested. Such an act, quite foreign to the habits of the Bashi- 
Bazouks, accustomed as they have always been to impunity, produced 
the greatest commotion among the whole body, and some of them threa- 
tened vengeance on General Beatson, who had ordered their arrest. He, 
however, set them at defiance and in the end they were obliged to treat 
with that officer. Accordingly, delegates presented themselves to the 
General, and laid before him this alternative—either to set the persons 
under arrest immediately at liberty (among them was a chef d’escadron), 
or to see the whole corps desert en masse. The General refused, as was 
his duty, to listen to these insolent propositions. On this refusal the 
delegates returned to their own men, who on learning what had taken 
place rushed round the General's tent, tore down the English flag and 
trampled it under foot, and in a few minutes quitted the town with tre- 
mendous cries, not more than 500 remaining behind, and proceeded to- 
ward the village of Rein Keni, threatening to soon return and set fire to 
the town. This withdrawal excited the greatest alarm among the popu- 
lation, who knew well what excesses these undisciplined soldiers were 
capable of committing ; the shops were at once closed, and the doors of 
the houses barricaded. General Beatson then endeavoured to make use 
of the regular troops in the town to oppose the irregular body should 
they return, but was at last obliged to apply to the French and English 
Consuls, who obtained from Siva Pasha, the Governor, assurances of aid. 
A Turkish division with two field pieces patrolled the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the Euménide and the Tisiphone French steam corvettes 
having landed bodies of their men, the inhabitants soon recovered from 
their apprehensions. Since then the town is described as quiet, but such 
was not by any means the case with the environs, where the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks took up their residence, as in a conquered country. They pillaged 
a farm in the Troad, though not without resistance, and losing two of 
their men who were killed by the occupants of the house. Rein Keni 
was pillaged and burned, and other acts of violence were apprehended 
along the coast. A body of 300 Ottoman soldiers were despatched by 
the Turkish authorities in a steamer to try and put a stop to such rav- 
ages, and they were followed by a corps of Syrian cavalry. Out of the 
Bashi-Bazouks who took no part in the rebellion, one-half submitted to 
an order given by General Beatson to embark for the Bosphorus, but the 
others refused to depart, and force, it was thought, would be needed to 
compel them. Such was the state of affairs on the 16th, when the last 
accounts left Constantinople.” 


Our REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE ARMY.—The Observer, (of the 29th 
ult.) epeaking of the reinforcements for the army in the Crimea, says— 
“ Reinforcements are arriving, or on their way, and are leaving the shores 
of Great Britain daily in hundreds, and often in thousands at a time. 
Our infantry comprised, when we last enumerated them, in the spring, 
44 battalions. They have since been joined by 16 battalions more, making 
60 regiments of foot. If they are not all at their full war strength, it is 
undeniable that many of them are. The last sixteen regiments arrived 
in the Crimea, chiefly from Athens, Corfu, Malta, and Gibraltar, were at 
the full strength of 1000 bayonets. The horse, reinforced from home 
and the 1100 men of the 10th and 12th Hussars from India, are over 
3000 strong, and are divided into three brigades instead of two. Our 
readers may have noticed the departure of vast cavalry reinforcements 
from England during the past month of men and horses that have been 
trained throughout the winter for the work. The artillery arm of the 
British service is the most complete of all. * * * We have the aa- 
thority of au Eoglish officer of high rank, just only returned for a few 
days on the business of the war, for stating that the Turkish contingent 
of the British army, now encamped at Buyukdere, on the Bosphorus, is 
composed of the finest troops he ever saw. They already amount to 
14,000 men. They are flocking in by hundreds from all sides to the Bri- 
tish standard, where they are well lodged, fed, clothed, and armed. They 
will soon be at their full number of 20,000, when they will be able to 
take the field under the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, to which 
they will belong. Wemay add to our other encouraging information, 
which it is useful to publish in contradiction of the Russian stories that 
are everywhere thrust down our throats, that there are no fears enter- 
tained for the safety af the Turkish armies in Asia Minor.” 


GeNERAL Siupson’s InpEPENDENCE.—We understand that Lieut.-Gen. 
Simpson, Commander-in-Chief of the troops in the Crimea, telegraphed the 
General Commanding: in-Chief at the Horse Guards, to the effect that he 
declined the services of Major-Gen. Knollys to succeed him as Chief of 
the Staff, and would prefer an officer of experience in the duties, to be se- 
lected from the Staff already stationed in that country. Major-Gen. Bar- 
nard has been appointed.— United Service Gazette. 


Tue Duke or Campripce.—We are assured that there is no truth in 
the paragraph which was promulgated by a contemporary, that the Duke 
of Cambridge was appointed to take command of the Foreign Legion. 
His Royal Highness is not aware that he is to fill that command. It is, 
however, now decided that the Dake does not return to the Crimea, or- 
ders having been sent out to Scutari for his grooms and horses to return 
to England ; also, the valuable charger presented to him by the Sultan. 
His Royal Highness’s stud of horses and grooms have been stationed there 
ever since the Duke left for England, in expectation that when his health 
was thoroughly re-established he would return to the seat of war.—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 





RACHEL ; HOW SHE SANG THE MARSEILLAISE. 


Henceforward, Corneille, Racine and Voltaire were the gods of the lovers 
of the stage, and Rachel was the high priestess, nay, the Pythoness, who, 
animated with divine afflatus, uttered the oracles of the divinities. The 
world suddenly ecame aware of the beauty of that grand creation of Cor- 
neille, Camille, and in Les Horaces. The placid dignity with which Rachel 
represented the Roman virgin as she appears in the first scenes before aught 
has happened to show that she is a woman as well as a Roman, was pro- 
nounced to have reached the very summit of classic beauty. The concen- 
trated energy displayed without any of the usual spasms of declamation 
or paroxysms of action, when she uttered the terrible imprecation against 
Rome, was recognised at once as intensely and fearfully true. lt was 








cature, but nature under all the requisitions of the severest art. And the 
same wonderful precision was remarked in all her performances. 

“ She is, without knowing it,” said Jules Janin, “a great logician. 
She never abandons the dominant passion of her part even to produce a 
great effect. Her acting is the perfection of art, and can only be the re- 
sult of the most laborious study. She is so penetrated with the meaving 
of ber part, she is so filled with its significance when she is on the stage, 
that even when she is in apparent repose, she produces some of her great- 
est effects upon the spectator.” 

After having established her reputation by her performance of Camille, 
she went through the whole range of the old classic French theatre, and 
undertook the principal parts in various modern plays. Amongst the 
former were Esther, Laodie, Ariadne, Berenice, Electra, Phoedra, Her- 
mione. In the latter may be mentioned Fredegonde, Judith, Thisbe, and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. We shall not dwell upon the peculiarities of her 
performance of any of these characters, as we shall bave to notice her 
appearance in the St. James’s theatre, four times during the present 
week. One of her performances, however, which it is not likely will 
ever be repeated, is too remarkable to be passed over. We allude to her 
singing of the Marseillaise. This took place during the hot fever of the 
revolution of 1848. As if the souls of the Parisians were not enough ex- 
cited, Rachel drove them almost to madness by her singing of the great 
revolutionary ode. She used to appear before her auditors with dis- 
bevelled hair, dressed in a white classic dress, bound round at the waist 
with a tri-coloured scarf. She gazed silently on the audience for a short 
time, during which her countenance gradually changed from an expres- 
sion of abject humiliation to that of withering scorn. 

Suddenly the face lit up with the inspiration of tremendous wrath. 
Glowing fires of revenge burned pry | iu herdark eyes. From a slave. 
she had sprung up to the condition of Fury, whose duty it was to lash 
wretched men to deeds of vengeance. She was no longer a woman—she 
was an incarnation of one mad feeling. Those who heard her recite this 
wonderful ode tell us that nothing could exceed the touching change in 
the expression of her countenance, from scorn to compassion, as, with one 
hand pointing to the far distance, she sang, slowly and softly, the follow- 
ing words: ‘“ Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras égorger vos fils,’ &Xc. 
But ber stature seemed to grow, her veins to fill with blood, as she ad- 
dressed the imaginary tyrants loudly and confidently in the words: 

“ Tremblez, vos projets parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leur prix.” 

She reached still higher degrees of confidence as she went on, until she 
expressed the most unlimited scorn of the enemy, both in words and looks. 
While the enthusiasm of the audience was being raised to its utmost 
height, she seized a tricoloured banner, and holding it high ino the air, 
addressed it with veneration in the words : 

‘* Amour sacré de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs 
Liberté, liberté, cherie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs.” 

No power of language, we are told, can ever do justice to the wonder- 
ful expression with which she sang the words “ Liberté, liberté chérie.”’ 
A storm of violent passion swept through the souls of the auditors, and 
at the conclusion of the ode the singer stood panting and triumphant in 
the midst of hundreds of listeners, over whom she was exercising a power 
for the moment little less than supernatural. 

Those who have not yet seen Rachel and wish to know what genius 
and art can accomplish in the way of acting, should not lose the oppor- 
tunity afforded them during her present stay in London,—London Daily 
News, July 30. 


GENERAL Sir GeorGE Brown on THE War.—Sir George Brown having 
taken up his residence at Leamington, on Saturday (the 28th ult.) the in- 
habitants of the town and neighbourhood made a public recognition of 
his gallant services in the East, by the presentation of an address, most 
numerously signed, and entrusted to a deputation, consisting of the Hon. 
C. B. Percy, Lord Leigh, Lieut.-Colonel Tryon, Major Hopkins, K. H., 
Rev. J. Jameson, Dr. Jeaffreson, and Mr. R. Whitehouse, who were very 
courteously received by Sir George at his residence in Waterloo place. 
The address having been read and handed to the gallant general, he rye 
addressed the deputation. In the course of his address he said—‘ Wi 
respect to the army, I may safely assert that its conduct has been beyond 
all praise, and that at no period in the history of this country has the na- 
tion had more reason to be proud of the conduct of its troops. I speak 
not, mind you, of the soldiers alone, but include with them the officers by 
whom they have been led; for, gentlemen, the men of the army are in- 
dignant at the attempts that have been made by an unscrupulous portion 
of the press in this country to vilify their officers, and to separate their 
interests from their own. It isa mistake and a misapprehension to assert 
that the officers of the army are generally and habitually inattentive to 
their duty, or that the condition of the troops would be improved by hay- 
ing a larger portion of them drawn from the ranks, for it is precisely be- 
cause they are gentlemen that the men are so much attached to them. 
Although, therefore, far from meaning to speak in disparagement of indi- 
viduals who may have raised themselves by their own merit, many of 
whom I know to be in the highest degree respectable, I assert that the 
milatary service of the country would be less popular, and discipline 
would not be so well maintained, if the majority of the officers were of this 
description. Look at the proportion borne by the officers to the men in 
the returns of killed and wounded in all the actions that have taken place. 
It is always nearly double what it ought to be. Look at the very last 
affair, that of the 18th of June, upon which we fiad a list of 93 officers to 
some 1308 men, the number which would have answered for 3000. And 
why is this? Because the officers, being English gentlemen, are accus- 
tomed to set an example to them, and the men, although ready enough to 
follow, always expect to be led. Depend on it the less we interfere with 
the constitution of the British army the better it will be for the troops, as 
well as for the country ; and I myself have always considered it a subject 
of regret that the Committee of Inquiry, which has been lately sitting, in- 
stead of examining witnesses who were not in a position to kaow much of 
what they were questioned about, had not sent to Paris, or brought over 
some French officers who had been associated with the English troops ; 
they would then have found that our allies have formed a very different 
estimate of the merits of our troops from that which has been formed by 
some of their own countrymen.” 


A PosstsLE THouGut oN PoLanp.—General Count Zamoyski in Lon- 
don yesterday morning. We understand that his visit is the result of a 
special invitation from the British government. The Count’s talents and 
abilities, and his practical knowledge of military and diplomatic affairs, 
are well known ; and as he comes direct from the Hast, be will be able to 
give important information respecting the real state of matters in that 
quarter. It is evident that Count Zamoyski can only have been invited 
to England at the present crisis, with a view to enable government to ar- 
rive at some final decision oa the Polish question. : 

We have had occasion to notice ere now that the opinion of the contin- 
entals who are most conversant in the affairs of the Poles and of the 
countries bordering on Poland, is, that the present moment is auspicious 
for striking a blow at Russia in that quarter. The nucleus of a Polish 
Legion already exists in the so-called Turkish Cossacks, who are almost 
exclusively Poles, wearing a Polish uniform and carrying Polish ensigns. 
If there is any meaning in the expression used by Sir William Moles- 
worth at the Southwark nomination—to the effect that it is the purpose 
of the British government to “ strike a body blow” at Russia—we may 
warrantably infer that Count Zamoyski’s arrival in this country will be 
the prelude to some decisive movement. The meeting on the affairs of 
Poland, to be held in Saint Martiao’s Hall, on Wednesday, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir De Lacy Evans, will afford ministers an opportunity of test- 
ing the feelings of the country on this question. 

t is manifest that the sphere and objects of the war are extending. An 
electric thrill is running through the whole of Europe. We would be 
the last to encourage rash or Quixotic enterprises, but we know that the 
people of England will not flinch from any responsibilities which the pro- 
minent position of their country among the nations of the world is like- 
ly to impose upon them ; and that they will insist upon their government 
using every effort to conduct the struggle in which we are involved to a 
termination that will better the position of liberty, law and order in 
Europe, in opposition to the convulsive efforts of despotism.— London 
Daily News, July 39. 


Hovunps WorryinG SHEEP; THE Law or It.—Our readers will re- 
member that a case recently appeared in the newspapers, wherein Major 
Orr, of Balleter, appealed in the House of Lords against a decision 
which was given in the Court of Session in favour of Mr. Fleming, a 
neighbouring proprietor, for the destruction of abovt a score sheep by a 
young foxhound kept by that gentleman ; but on appeal the Lords, upon 
a point of law, reversed the decision. The result is, that it has cost the 
Major nearly £400, and a number of gentlemen in Glasgow have resolved 
to raise a subscription to defray the expenses of the suit. It would have 
been far better if the contending parties had allowed the matter to be 


| settled by arbitration, referring to two or three well-known landed pro- 
' prietors and sportsmen, than running to their solicitors for advice. Some 
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bout matters 
le, however, are very fond of consulting their lawyers @ 
ot the most trifling importance.— The Field. 
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TapororaTHy.—The Gazette Médicale de Toulouse announces t 
Swedish doctor, named Engelstroem, has introduced a new mode oo 
ing disease, called tapotopathy. It consists in striking the reba ec - 
gentle blows at first, these being gradually increased in intensity - 
the patient can no longer bear them. To the pain thus caused, aD aere > 
ble warmth and indescribable beatitude succeed, which cause the patien 
to desire a continuation of the treatment. Arrived at this pas, _ rap- 
ping physician does not hesitate to declare that the cure is complete. 





Pewisster’s Coo.ness.—The following characteristic story is | 
the Commander-in-Chief of the French army in the Crimea: Some 
years ago, Pelissier on parade one morning got angry with a sous oe 
of a cavalry regiment, whose tenue seemed to bim quite defective. e 
abused the man most violently, and cut him across the 
The man seized one his pistols and endeavoured to fire at his command- 
ing officer—but the pistol missed fire. Pelissier, swearing & fearful oath, 
but otherwise quite calm, said: ‘Fellow! I order you a three days’ ar- 
rest, for not having your arms in better order |’ ” 





Dnoanvtive Horse Fiesn.—There was foaled in the stables at Ki- 
rouchtree, on the 19th instant, the most diminutive live foal hitherto seen 
ia this district. In height it only measured 2 feet, and in length 25 
inches, whilst the weight of the animal barely amounted to 26lb; The 
dam is a fine symmetrical Shetland pony, the property of Captain E. H. 
Maxwell, and stands 8 hands 3 inches high. The sire is the well known 
small Highland pony, “ Donald,” belonging to Mr. M’Conchie, flesher, 
and only stands 94 bands high. It is doubtful if such a pair were ever 
bred from in Galloway before.—Ayr Advertiser. 


DecipeDLY ORIGINAL Move or Spe.iive.—The most original spelling 
we have ever seen is the following. It beats phonetics : 80 you be—a 
tub. 80 oh! pea—a top. Be 80—bat. See 80—cat. Pea 80—pat. 
Are 80—rat. See a be—cab. Be you double tea—butt. Be a double 
ell—ball.— Exchange paper. 





is ARTS.—Goupil & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 
ENG YING :— 


THE COUNTRY ELECTION, after G C. Bingham. Price $10. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIK, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beautiful Lithographs (full 
length figures) after Winterhalter. Price $3 25 each. 

THE SAILOR’S WEVUING ; afver the well-known pain‘ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, acompanion t» the same. Price, Coloured, $3 25 each. 

rane, a Povtical Lithograph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
c 


oh? a very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 


asses, Piciure Frames, Artists’ Materials, &c. 
Particular atiention paid to Mounting and Framing, Drawiegs, Paintings, &c. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





METROPOLITAN THEATRE, NEW YORE. 
ON THE Ist OF SEPTEMBER, 
The Eminent French Tragedienne Rachel, 
Supported by a company of distinguished wy’ from Paris, will make her First Appearance 
a America, 
RACHEL DRAMATIC COMPANY, under the management of RAPHAEL FELIX. 
MADEMOISELLE RACHEL—Mlle. SHRAH, from the Comédie F rangaise, Paris—Mile. LIA, 
trom the Porte St. Martin, Paris—Mile. DURREY, from the Comédie Frangaise, Paris— 
Mlie. DINAH, from the Odéon, Paris—Mile. BRIARD, from the Imperial Theatre, St. 
Pe'ersburg—Mme. LATOUCHE, from the Grand Theatre, Lyons—Messrs. RANDOUX, 
trom the Comédie Frangaise, Parie—CHERY, Aine, from the Comédie Frangaise, Paris— 
LATOUCHE, from the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg—REAUVALLET (Léon), from 
the Odéon, Paris— DIEU DONNE, from the Conservatoire, Paris—CHERRY, Jeune, from 
the Ambigu, Paris—BELLEVAULT, from the Royal Theatre, Brussels—PELLETIER, 
from the Ambigu, Paris. 
REPERTOIRE of the principal pieces to be acted by the Rachel Dramatic Company, in the 
principal cities of the United States : ~ 
ANCIENT TRAGEDIES.—‘* Horaces’’ and 
and *‘ Andromaque,’’ by Racine. 
MODERN TRAGEDIES.—** Marie Stuart,’ by Lebrun—‘' Jeanne D’Arc,’’ by Soumet—* Lu- 
orece,’’ by Ponsard—'' Virginie,’* ‘y Latour St. Ybare. 
Dramas.—* Adrienne Lecouvr.. ,”’ by Scribe and Legonve—“ Angelo,’’ by Victor Hugo— 
‘* Mile. de Belle Isle,” by Alexandre Dumas—** Lady Tartufle’”’ and ** La Joie Fait Peur,”’ by 
of de Cheats. . 
Comebies.—* Tartuffe,” by Moligre—‘* Depit Amourenx,”’ by Moligre—‘‘ Le Caprice.’’ by 
Alfred de Musset— Les Drvits de L’ Homme,” by Jules de Premary—‘' Le Mari de la Veuve,” 


&e., &e. 
RACHElW’S BIOGRAPHY. 
The authentic Biography of MILLE. RacueL, with contemporary criticisms by the most emin- 
ent European writers, and ana ytical notices of her most celebrated ch Beautifally 
rice 


** Polyeucte,’’ by Corneille, ‘‘ Phedre,’’ ‘* Bajazet’’ 


illuste; with saperb Portrait on steel ted by the Heli hi . eae D ‘is. 
execute iy e ehographic process, in Paris. 
a wale. Ores lo be adaressed to J. DARCIE, at Hall & Son’s, 239 Broadway, New York. 


BRospway THEATRE........ Gabriel Ravel and his Troupe. 








GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 








To CorresrondENTts.—T. A. H., Brooklyn, whose more particular address 
we do not know, will find a note for him at this office. 

We receive letters, not unfrequently, from anonymous writers, asking for in- 
formation, advice, or opinion, ,on occasion of bets or for other purposes. To 
such, when we have time and the requisite knowledge, we have not the least 
objection to reply; but we do not care to be perpetually pleading ignorance or 
parading judgment, through this medium. If an address be given, we will 
answer to the best of our poor ability. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 11044. 
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Surmises and Expectations as to the War. 

Little beyond guesswork, as to the turn that the Crimean adventure is 
likely to take, can be drawn from the intelligence of another week that 
lies before us, and is gathered elsewhere within readable bounds. But 
the guesses, it must be confessed, cover issues that are large, and partly 
new. What are the Western powers about to attempt, or for what purpose 
have they added to their imposing squadron of heavily-armed ships the 
cloud of transports and smaller vessels, that usually betoken an expedi- 
tion being a-foot? That a renewed assault on the Malakhoff and Redan 
was imminent at the commencement of this present month, dces not seem 
to be doubted by any one ; but even if the sunken ships at the entrance 
of Sebastopol Harbour could be forced, or the sea-ward batteries be can- 
nonaded with effect, this is not the work for such a fleet of carriers as is 
said to be assembled at Balaklava and Kamiesch. Whither, then, are 
they bound? The question is a grave one, though a knowledge of the 
various strong-holds or commercial ports, yet held by Russia in the 
Black Sea, affords a very easy series of solutions. Nor, if a hostile visit 
to Odessa or Nicolaieff were arranged, would it be unnatural to postpone 
the execution of the plan, until the result of the contemplated attack on 
the outworks of Sebastopol itself be decided. In the event of success 
there, every soldier would be wanted to follow it up. If the obstacles 
Were again found insuperable and heavy loss ensued, not a man could be 
spared from the siege. Hence, perhaps, the delay ; though why so long 
&@ space has elapsed and so little has hitherto been done towards weaken- 
ing and distracting the enemy all along his Black Sea coast, we have 
never yet been able to satisfy ourselves. Nor shall we venture to decide 
in the fashion of some of our local contemporaries, for what point of the 
compass the course is to be, or should be, steered. We have only to suggest 
one other explanation of the mystery. What if—in the event of 
another such catastrophe as that of the 18th of June—there should be 
an intention on the part of the Allied Generals to raise the siege? What 
if it has been intimated to the Western Cabinets, through the never-fail- 
ing medium of Austrian diplomacy, that Russia is ready to make the 
most ample concessions, if the capture of Sebastopol can be averted—in 
other words, if the Allies will declare it impregnable, and abandon their 
enterprise. Of course, no such proposal could be entertained, until ano. 
ther effort had been made to retrieve the military check just alluded to. 
But, that failing—as there is no denying that it may fail—we do not 
think it altogether impossible that our Government at least would te 
willing to listen to such terms as might salve over the mortification of 
failure, by the political advantages they accorded ; and such, notwith- 





told of | country. 





standing all the brag about Russia’s illimitable resources, we believe 
that Russia would be glad to proffer. Thie fancy eketch may be an un- 
palatable one to many of our readers, with whom the forcible crumbling 
away of the fortifications of Sebastopol hds assumed the aspect of a sine 
qua non ; nor goes it less against the grain with ourselves to admit or 
give utterance to it. Nevertheless, we must deal with things as we find 
them. In epite of all their talk about carrying on the war with vigour, 
we doubt not that her Majesty’s Ministers, one and all, are itching for a 
chance to patch up any sort of a peace that may be palmed off upon the 
We presume, of course, that even the wretched game of poli- 
ties (not statesmansbip), which they play, has not so far bluated their 
national susceptibilities as to render them quite indifferent to our mili- 


: | tary honour; but if this can be saved ever so narrowly, we do most sin- 
face with his whip. | 


cerely believe that Lord Palmerson and his associates would be mightily 
glad to be quit of Sebastopol. If our bold soldiers and sailors could 
take it, the Cabinet would be surely puzzled what to do with it. 
Lord Aberdeen, if we remember rightly, avowed that he couldn’t look 
further ahead than twenty years. Now, we doubt whether the actual Ca- 
binet, in regard to the affairs of Europe and the world at large, affects 
more than to tide it over from one Parliamentary session to another. 
This then is our surmiee, as to what may possibly happen; only, with 
heart and mind, we fervently trust that such success may crown the next 
assault, as to compel our timid rulers to go on with the work before them, 
by making it easier to advance than to retreat. We will not again insist 
that this conflict with Russia is a necessity of the age in which we live, 
and of the national position that we occupy—we have said so often, and 
still adhere to the same opinion. 

The late arrival suggests another topic, in connection with the war, 
and its direct and lateral issues. Is the nationality of Poland to be 
evoked, as a means to an end, the end being the weakening of Russian 
predominance? A brief article from an English paper, that the reader will 
find elsewhere, suggests this second subject for surmise and speculation. 
Nor here, we own, do we wonder at the hesitation of our government. To 
enter seriously and with prospect of success upon such a scheme would 
involve a heavier drain upon our resources than we have yet been called 
upon to bear. To encourage an uprising, without earnest and vast pre- 
parations to aid it, might bring a terrible amount of human suffering 
upon the immediate victims of Russian tyranny ; and from incurring such 
a responsibility Christian legisiators may well shrink. An eloquent letter 
from Kessuth or Mazzini may quicken the pulse, and show many good 
reasons for a certain course of action; but it seems to us that the reason- 
able and essential probability of success is just the point that these gen- 
tlemen shirk, in their occasional appeals to public passion and sympathy. 

By the way, an address from Mazzini, couched in the form of a letter, 
two or three columns long, is just going the round of the press, and we pray 
you to notice how completely it bears out an observation that we have 
often made to you. It is this: that the stalest of ideas become suddenly 
endowed with persuasion, when they are dropped from certain mouths. 
We will venture to say that there is not in this instance a principle enun- 
ciated or a suggestion broached, that has not been hawked about by the 
press, any time during these fifteen months past. He is right in saying 
that the true way to combat despotism is to foster revolution ; he is right 
too, we fear, in saying that our oligarchical government will not, of its 
own free will, make this war a war of liberal principles—but then, the 
same thing has been echoed about, over and over again, until the tru- 
isms become wearisome. We do not know much about the comparative 
merits of Kossuth and Mazzini as men of action; but there can be no 
doubt that the former is gifted with a far more original mind. 





Home Affairs; the Session drawing to a Close. 

By this time, Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon are at liberty to 
negotiate as they please with Austrian or other diplomats, andrun no risk 
of being inconveniently called to account by awkward questions asked 
them in the House. There are advantages and disadvantages in this po- 
sition. The former would preponderate, if we had entire confidence in 
the Premier’s notion of wherein consists an honourable peace. However, 








we have had speculation enough for to-day ; and who knows but that the 
war will last until Parliament re-assembles, and ten years more to boot ? 
Besides, honourable Members who hold themselves to be omnipotent 
whilst in session, do not care to be summoned over-soon to their duties. 
They cross-question the Ministry, every night, touching any eilly rumour 
that has been current at the Clubs in the afternoon; but they have 
scouted out a motion by Major Reed, impressing upon the government 
the propriety of calling Parliament together, before concluding any 
treaty of peace with Russia. The House, that, as we have said, can 
scarcely trust its leaders on the Treasury Bench for a moment out of 
sight, is quite content to let them take care of the nation during a period 
of several months. 

The Ways and Means are naturally prominent in interest, viewing the 
enormous expenditure that is going on; and as usual in such cases, a 
Royal Message to H. M.’s “ faithful Commons” has called upon them to 
“make provision accordingly.”” The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses to enable them so to do, by obtaining their consent to the issue of 
additional Exchequer Bills to the amount of seven millions sterling.— 
Pertinaciously opposed by the jealous capitalists, the Limited Partnership 
bill has fought its way through Committee, and escaped, we believe, all 
the emasculation designed for it by the ‘‘ monied interests.’’—Lord Pal- 
merston has publicly announced that the recruiting dépot at Halifax, N. 
S., is no longer to be open, inasmuch as difficult international questions 
have arisen and might arise with the United S tates, in regard to the rights 
and the wrongs of enlistment. We are sorry for the District Attorney of 
New York, and the Russian Minister at Washington. The former losesa 
part of his vocation, and the latter is robbed of a chance of fanning the 
flame of ill-will. This declaration was elicited from the Premier, by an 
enquiry respecting the case of Mr. Rowcroft, her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Cincinnati, on which the Zimes had been descanting. As 
we write ere the mail by the last steamer comes to hand, we cannot 
however trace the connexion.—Many of the estimates for the year 
have passed, with just a voice or two of protest, when any ultra ex- 
travagance was apparent.--One more debate is mentioned in the sum- 
mary before us, which will perhaps turn out to be interesting. The 
“ good service’? pension bestowed on Lord George Paget, to which we 
adverted last Saturday, has been honoured with a discussion “ without 
result.” There is virtue enough in the House to furnish a touch here and 
there of astonishment or indignation ; but not enough to prompt a vote 
condemnatory of an acknowledged abuse. 





France and her Free-Will Offerings. 

If Louis Napoleon, so far, has not rivalled his immortal uncle, in ac- 
quiring martial renown, his success as a financier is a problem that the 
Political economist ought toe study. The Emperor has but to hold open 
the mouth of the Imperial purse, and straightway gold runs into it and 
overflows. The mode in which the last loan has been taken up is like a 
tale of the Arabian Nights. One might almost fancy hie majesty to be 
a Cadi, intimating that unwilling subscribers would be bastinadoed ; yet, 
although we can scarcely laud the internal government of France, we 
do not believe that the loan is worked precisely as the conscription may 
be.—But here are the statistics, and right wonderful they are—upwards 











of six times the amount offered that was asked, and the applicants for 
slices of the loan numbering upwards of three hundred thousand! Does 
this astounding hurry to loan money to the government arise from confi- 
dence, infatuation, doubt of other securities, or plethora of wealt: It 
may be interpreted divers ways. 

The preparations for Queen Victoria’s reception in Paris are carried 
on—naturally enough, in view of the loan—without the slightest regard 
to expense. The disappointed capitalists will probably bave another 
chance ere long of investing in national securities. The fétes will be in- 
conceivably grand ; but we confess that, with all our appreciation of the 
league between France and Great Britain, we cannot rouse ourselves to 
any pitch of enthusiasm about the new Field of the Cloth of Gold. The 
Crimea draws our thoughts too exclusively. The siege and the shows do 
not harmonize, according to our limited apprehension. 





Canada. 

As customary, when the Provincial Parliament is ap, and no question 
of absorbing interest is before the public, eundry of the journalists begin 
to hammer away at the Union between the Eastern and Western Divi- 
sions of the Colony, with a digression here and there on the subject of 
Independence, and a still rarer whisper of Annexation. But much in 
earnest as writers on these topics may be, they—the topics—have no 
root in the minds of the country at large, and so may b- safely left to 
themeelves.—For our own part, we confess that to us the leading subject 
for the moment is the newly-suggested ship communication between 
Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario. We have heard much talk concerning 
it lately, from an intelligent and impartial observer just returned from 
@ journey to the Far West, and we shall endeavour to communicate pre- 
sently eome thoughts hereon to our readers. 

The visit of M. de Belvéze and the officers of the French corvette, La 
Capricieuse, is drawing toa close. Everywhere, East and West, the 
interchange of international courtesies prompted by the occasion have 
been hearty and appropriate. May they tend, if ever so little, to soften 
some still-existing prejudices between the elder and the younger Colo- 
nists!'—The Hon. Mr. Spence has found a ready mode of quieting the 
indignation excited by the extra charge recently laid at home upon 
newspaper-postage to the Colonies. He has saddled the Canadian Post 
Office with the payment of the obnoxious penny.—By orders from the 
“ Horse Guards” at Quebec, the Militia commands of respective Military 
Districts are bestowed upon the following officers, with promotion to the 
rank of Colonel: Lt. Colonels, Sir Allan MacNab, C. Panet, Hon. G. 
Moffatt, and T. E. Campbell, C.B. 





Russian Notions of Heroism. 

Admiral Nachimoff, the late naval commandant at Sebastopol, who 
was killed the other day by a musket-ball, appears to have been highly 
and deservedly esteemed by his countrymen. He died, like Nelson, hav- 
ing refused to conceal the insignia of his rank. Indeed, if the story of 
the siege be ever written by an impartial observer, we doubt not that 
many a tribute will be paid to the skill and gallantry shown by the be- 
sieged. Our present purpose however is only to mark the detestable per- 
version of terms that obtains, so soon as a writer comes under the influence 
of the Government and itssystem. Admiral Nachimoff, in the St. Petera- 
burg Journal, or one of the official gazettes, is called “ the hero of Si- 
nope.’ If you remember the shameless butchery that there took place, 
your charity may induce you to believe that the deceased was acting 
under orders ; but it takes a Russian Government scribe to discover the 
heroism of the deed. 


The Yellow Fever; Relief to the Sufferers. 

The fatal prevalence of this fell disease at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Virginia, is unfortunately too well known ; and as details of the ravages 
of the scourge appear in print, every one is horror-struck at the woe and 
affliction it entails. Yet we can all of us do much towards alleviating 
them. The poor are always the first and the most numerous victims of 
an epidemic. New York is ever foremost in contributing towards re- 
lief, in such cases ; nor will she, we are sure, fall off from her high re- 
pute on this occasion. Several schemes are on foot for the benefit of the 
neediest ; a meeting of merchants has been held ; and we trust in our 
next issue to chronicle the getting-up of a “ Howard Association” on a 
liberal scale. 








Mademoiselle Rachel. 

This lively city, which delights in generous excitement, but which has 
happily for several years kept itself clear of any of those sadder scenes that 
have been enacted in other parts of the Union, is quite ready'to receive the 
great Tragedian who is about to visit us, with all the attention that is 
due to her undeniable genius. Nor let any one suppose that the recent 
stride to the very pinnacle of fame achieved by her so-called rival, the 
Italian Madame Ristori, ought in any way to diminish the pleasure to be 
derived from seeing and hearing Rachel. Apart from other points of dif- 
ference between the two—which it is not essential now to mark—it should 
be remembered that the former plays in her own native tongue of which 
but few are conversant, whilst the latter declaims in French wherewith 
most well-educated persons are familiar. To say nothing of Rachel’s 
consummate skill in the higher branches of her art, her perfect recita- 
tion is in itself a most exquisite treat, and at the same time a lesson 
that should not be lost. The great actress deserves to be, and will be, 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

There is however one point, whereon it is but friendly that the press 
should give warning. Our public are disposed to set its face against the 
gradually inereasing extravagance of price, which it has latterly been 
called upon to pay for the gratification of its taste. To speak more 
plainly—any attempt to extort very high terms for the privilege of wit- 
ness ing Rachel’s performances will result in a total failure of the enter- 
prise, even if it be intended or understood that the charge shall be sub- 
sequently modified. A fair start in public favour is of the greatest im- 
portance to the entrepreneur. We hope for his own sake that he will bear 
this disinterested advice in mind. His speculation will infallibly be a 
ruinous one, if he takes from short-sighted counsellors any recommenda- 
tion to a contrary course. 





Rumours from Mexico. 

What comes in the shape of news from other countries, reaches us only . 
in reports from Mexico ; a good telescope will inform you almost as faith- 
fully what is going on in the moon. Now this uncertainty does not suit 
our limited space ; we shall therefore only say that the past week has 
beard of Santa Auna triumphing over the Revolutionists, and of the 
Revolutionists triumphing over Santa Anna—of a conducta from the 
Capital with $1,500,000 being captured by the insurgents, and (miradile 
dictu) of its being restored to the English agents at Vera Cruz. What 
is true, what false, we shall not presume to decide. 





YACHTS AND YACHTING; 
THE REGATTAS AT GLEN COVE AND NEWPORT. 

On Friday, the 3rd inst.—as is well known to a large portion of our readers 
—the picturesque village of Glen Cove and the neighbouring portions of Long 
Island were a scene of high excitement. The residents and visitors at the for- 
mer place, under the lead of Mr. W. E. Burton, who has a charming country 
house there, offered for that day two handsome prizes to be contended for in a 
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j atch, which was to be open to all vessels and conducted according to 
joes by of the N. Y. Yacht Clube After this lapse of time, and the lengthened 
reports given by the daily papers, it would be superfluous to dwell upon the | 
hospitalities and courtesies extended to the Club; upon the gay doings by land 
and water ; and upon many little incidents that are vivaciously discussed at 
the moment, but are not worth putting upon record. Our business just now | 
lies with the sailing department ; for, if it were ible, we would incite more | 
American gentlemen, who have money and leisure at their disposal, to take 
part in one of the healthiest and manliest of sports. The various localities of | 
the sea-board, the bays, and the rivers of this country offer singular facilities 
fand attractions for Yachting ; whilst to add to them, there is the romantic 
coast of British North America comparatively unexplored, and absolutely er 
ing the summer voyager, to say nothing of the exquisite beauty of the tropica! | 
islands that lie within a few days’ sail, and invite one to put to sea in winter. 
It may be hinted further, that a cultivation of this taste has its national advan- 
tages in respect to naval architecture, so important to a great maritime —_— 
though perhaps our friends, in view of the performances of their steamers ae 
clipper-ships may think that point not worth mention. Still, if prodby » er 
come to be more associated with Yachts than it has hitherto been 1n these lati- 
tudes, we must look for some change in the fashion of them. We know very 
well that vessels of the N. Y. pilot-boat build, or of the English gentleman's 
sea-going yacht-build, are good, wholesome, fast-sailing craft, that may be na- 
vigated, as they have been, round the world. But these are rapidly giving 
place here to what may be almost called skeletons——cut up, forward and ee 
not carrying half their measured tonnage—in fact, more like scows or whale 
boats, with an immense deal of dead-wood at their ends—wbich, if sept to sea, 
are as likely to whip or roll the masts out of them, as they are capable ot 
beating a sea-going yacht, inside, in smooth water. For example, Steers’s 
latest yacht, the Widgeon, in the race of which we are about to speak, fell 
astern, by the wind, in laying out of Glen Cove, on the start—the Julia and 
Haze, although to howard, laying well out past Sands’ Point and beating her ; 
but upon squaring away round the Point, the wind right aft, and square-sail 
hoisted, the Widgeon went ahead of the fleet. And why is this system gaining 

and ?-—-merely tu get a half knot more out of a yacht, to be made available 

in & match two or three times a season, to the sacrifice of other qualifications 
that go to make a vesxel perfect. F 

But tothe race. The Judges were Messrs. Burton, Chas. H. Haswell, and 
Ruseell. The first prize was a splendid silver tankard, surmounted on the lid 
by a representation of a yacht in full sail; the second was a small vase—both 
elaborately mounted and chased. The course to be sailed over was from the 
moorings at Glen Cove, past Sand’s Point, City, and Hart Islands, outside the 
Stepping Stones, to and round the stake-boat at “ Throgg’s Neck,” passing it 
on the North--returning through the Sound, to, and turning on the North of a 
stake-boat off Matinicock Poiut, and back to a boat moored off Glen Cove. The 
whole distance was about twenty-five miles. The race was open to all yachts 
of 15 tons and over—25 seconds per ton to be given as an ailowance of time for 
tonnage ; and it will be seen that under this arrangement of scrub race, the 
« flat dishes ” of smaller boats had (in consequence of the light wind, for a great 

art of the distance) a great advantage over the large yachts. For our part we 
nS not approve of such matches, but think that as a rule at all times to be ob- 
served, where large and sinall yachts are in the same regatta, they shonld be 
arranged in classes, with distinct prizes. : 

The following vessels of the N, Y. Yacht Club were entered : The Widgeon, 
sloop, 80 tons, Bae Edgar ; Haze, schooner, 80, M. H. Grinnell ; Julia, sloop, 
70, J.M. Waterbury ; Una, sloop, 53, L. M. Rutherford ; Twilight, schooner, 
56, E. H. Johrgon ; Stella, sloop, 50, Messrs. Stebbins ; Jrenc, sloop, 48, > 
Hawkins ; Mystery, schooner, 46, Messrs. Stetson, Devlin, and Stagg; Star- 
light, sloop, 35, J. D. Johnson ; Spray, schooner, 37, 8. Draper ; Undine, sloop, 
42, H. C. Babcock ; Sport, sloop, 30,°f. T. Ferris ; Ray, sloop, 33, F. M. Ray; 
Norma, schooner, 25, Messrs. Major ; Alpha, sloop, 24, R. R. Morris; Ceres, 
sloop, 16, T. P. lves ; also, not belonging to the Club: the sloops, Mary, 17, 
D. A. Kingsland ; Repple, 17, A. C. Kingsland; Katy-did, 16, — Thomas ; 
Tacky, 17, — Morton. ; 

The invited guests, members of the Club and their ladies, the Committee of 
Arrangements and the Judges, having embarked on board the Croton steamer, 
liberally loaned for the occasion by her spirited owner, Mr. John T. Irving, she 
hauled off and fired a signal gun to prepare ; and at 1115 A. M.—all hands 
standing by the spriug-lines and halyards (the vessels by the rules having 
their after sails already hoisted, and being moored head to wind)—the signal 
gun to start was fired. Hoist away jibs and flying-jibs, erect and stay- 
sails, spring her a-head by the lines—hard up with the helm—and away they 
fill, with a fine northerly breeze on the starboard bow. The smaller yachts 
having been moored well to wiudward had a great advantage on the start, not 
only by their light draught of water, but also by their being able to square 
away for Sand’s Point with the wind broad on the beam. The Widgeon, 





Una and Irene were very well placed, whilst the Julia and Haze were away 
down to leeward. The latter vessels (particularly the Julia) were worked 
very handsomely, and by hauling well aft the sheets, managed to lay their 
course for Sand’s Point, the Widgeon at first rather falling off and astern, the 





Haze drawing a-head, the Julia vext. Half way toSand’s Point, and opposite 
the Quaker’s Pulpit, the Sport headed the Una, these two vessels having ran 
down from the weatber station. At this time the wind began to lull, and the 
Widgeon drew a-head of the Julia, and off Sand’s Point Light-house the Katy- 
did was first, Una and Haze together, the Welgeon next, and the Julia and 
Jrene following. Atter rounding the Point, the Widgeon hoisted an immense 
square-sail—the other vessels following suit—and squared away, before the 
wind, which soon died away, the Wedgeon outsailing the whole fleet, the Haze 
dropping astern, the Ju(za lorgivg a-head of her, the light winds favouring the 
lighter craft. Abreast of City Island, the yong bee were within a stone’s 
throw of eachother in the following order: Widgeon, Irene, Julia, Una, 
Sport, Katy-did. The first three turned the stake-boat off Throgg’s Neck ex- 
actly abreast, the Widgeon uearest the stuke-boat, the Julia outside the Jrene. 
Had we sailed the Julia, we should have let go our peak halyards, deadened 
her way, sheered in under the sterns of the other two, and rounded the boat 
first. As it was, the Una which was some distance astern, sheered inside the 
Widgeon, and rounded the stuke-boat onesecond a-head, at 12 48 16 P. M., fol- 
lowed by the Widgeon, Katy-did, Irene, Julia, Ray, Sport, Ripple, Haze, and 
the others. Just aiter the la-t yachts had turned the boat at Throgg’s Neck,a 
southerly breeze sprung up, which carried with it the sternmost vessels, until 
off Cow Bay, the breeze treshening, the squadron was thus distributed—the 
Haze first, Julia next, well in shore, the Widgeon astern, further westerly, the 
Ray still further to the we-t and abreast of the Widgeon, the Stella consider- 
ably astern in-shore, tollowed by the Jrene and Una, the others scattering, 
except the Mystery, which was well over to the north. Off Sand’s Point the 
wind freshened, aud the Julia drew a-head, closely followed by the Widgeon, 
leaving the Haze astern, uutil they arrived off Glen Cove, when having a stiff 
breeze across the mouth of Hempstead Harbour, the Ju/ia with the wind abaft 
the beam, continued tu widen the gap, and the fleet stood, Ju/ia first, Widgeon 
quarter of a mile astern, closely followed by the Haze, Una, Katy-did, Irene 
and Ray, until the Judia rounded the stake-boat at Matinicock Point, at 3 25 
38, Katy-did, 3 28 16, Huze, 3 28 40, Widgeon, 3 30 2, Una, 3 323, Ray, 3 32 
18, Jrene, 3 33 54, and the others in succession down to 3 4330. Upon turning 
the flag-boat at Matinicock Point and heading in-shore far enough to clear the 
succeeding yachts, the Ju/ia very properly put her head about, and shaped her 
course back fur Hempstead Harbour, and thus took the breeze off the shore. 
In this she was followed (very judiciously) by the Haze. Not so with the Wid- 
geon ; she stood well in-shore before she tacked-—with a view perhaps of saving 
the tide, but by it she lost the wind, trom being too close under the land. The 
Julia baying made ove “ board’ from the Point, well across the Harbour, 
brought her head to the wind, and laid her course for the stake-boat at Glen 
Cove, which—amidst the cheers of the company on board the Croton,—she 
rounded at 4 15 32. She was followed by the Widgeon (which had made three 
tacks) at 4 22 5 ; and by the rest in this order : 
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The Undine, in coming in, passed the stake-boat on the West instead of the 
East, and not being iufurmed of the mistake for some time, passed round it 
again, which lo-t her tweuty minutes. The Sport, after turning the boat at 

atinicock Pvint, was ruu toul of, which destroyed her chance for the second 
prize. According to the allowance of 25 sec. per ton, it was thought, and so 
announced, by the Judges, that the Katy-did took the first prize, and the Lucky 
the second prize. ‘Lhis decision however was not final, as it was found, upon 
measuring, that the AKaty-did was but 134 tons—15 tons being the minimum 
standard in the N. Y. Y. Club. The Lucky also, having carried more men 
than allowed under the rule of one man for every three tons, Custom-House 
measurement, was disrated. Thus the Ju/ia and Mary became the winners of 
the prizes, which were duly presented on the next day to their owners, at a din- 
ner which was given by Mr. Burton, at his residence, to the Commodore and 
Members of the Club, and a number of his own more immediate friends. The 
supposed Winning yachts were built by Messrs. Fish and Moiton, of New York. 
They also built the Ripple, the Gertrude, 80 tons, and Ultra, 60 tons, the last 
named being & winuer in the New York Yacht Club Regattas. What the mo- 
dels of their larger yacbts ure we do not know; but we do not admire the 
small ones. They are very well—as on this occasion—for smooth water, but 
their build is not at all adapted to large vessels, or fora sea. At the same 
time we take occasiun also to say that we as little admire tae concave water 
or timber lines of George Steers’ yachts. Although very great merit certainly 
attaches to bis enterprising eudeavours to improve the models of sharp-sailing 
clipper vessels, we cuuuot but observe that in the Widgeon he has still turther 
extended his idea of Criving a yacht over, instead of through, the water, and 
has exaggerated his cuncave principle to a faulty excess. 





The Regatta at Newport, R. I., usually the grand affair of the season, took 
place on Tuesday last, the 14th inst. ; but as far as yachting was conceroed, it 
was a complete failure. it had been settled by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Messrs, Prescott Hall, A. Robeson, Jr., and Henry Bediow—for the pur- 
pose of giving the inhabitants and visitors of Newport a fine view of the race— 
to make the course up the Bay in smvoth water, instead of outside. But this 
was a sudden resolve ; aud iu changing the usual course, they disappointed the 

arties most interested and particularly the owners’ of the large yacbts. 
en the steamer whicn conveyed the Committee and Judges and in- 
vited guests, ouly accompanied the yachts a part of the distance towards 
Hope Island (about « quarter part of the whole course), returning tu 
Newport at 3 o clock, leaving the competitors to round the Island and return 
back, withvut any supervision, to the stake-boat off Fort Adams, at which the 


she having made the distance of about 22 miles, in 3. 57. 47. After this the wind 
died away, and the ether yachts came drifting back at intervals. 

According to the sailing directions and Judges’ rules, the course was from an 
anchorage in line from a stake-boat off Fort Adams in the open Bay, up the 
river to Hope Island, around it, and back to the place of starting. The yachts | 
to be divided in three classes—1st class vessels, 60 tons and upwards, prize $200 
—2nd class between 30 and 60 tons, prize $200—3rd class between 15 and | 
30 tons, prize $100—custom house papers being the evidence of tonnage. At 
the time for starting, none of the vessels were anchored; and at the 
signal to prepare, they were most of them below the stake-boat in| 
in various positions, when the Judges altered the rule upon firing the signal to 
start, and determined to time the boats as they passed the stake-voat. The 
North Star and Starlight baving just wind enough to stem the tide, about | 
noon, passed the starting-point soon after, and their time began to count. The | 
other vessels having been informed of the new arrangement, a pretty stampede | 
commenced, for all the yachts put about and headed down the Bay towards the | 
Light-House, in search of the southerly breeze ; and with this they came along, 
in from one to one and a half hours after the first two boats. There was but 
little wind, and as we had to return in the Committee’s boat, as betore stated, 
few remarks could be made, either on the sailing qualities of the yachts, or the 
comparison of one with the other. The deopeinaen vessels of the flattest build 
and greatest spread of canvas, with centre boards, and sharp forward and aft, 
seem (as we have observed before) the best adapted to these smooth water re- 
gattas. The well-known Ju/ia, sloop of 80 tons, built by Geo. Steers, and owned 
by Mr. Waterbury, took the first prize in the first class. The Jrene, of 48 tons, 
built by Mr. Hawkins of Port Jefferson, Long Island, and owned by Mr. J. 
D. Johnson, took the second. She is 6@ feet on deck, 55 feet keel, 18 feet beam, 
and draws, on an even keel, 4 feet 2 inches, and is built on the convex principle 
for water lines and straight timbers, forming a beautiful and excellent model. 
The little sloop Richmond, of 26 tons, built and owned by Mr. C. H. Mallory, 
of Mystic, Connt., took the prize in the 3rd class, going the distance in very 
little more time than the large yachts, although she started with a very light 
wind in passing the stake-boat, and came in when the leading yachts had taken 
what wind there was, leaving her almost becalmed. In reality, she has beaten 
all of them, fully proving the truth of our remarks as to the “ flat-dishes” in 
the account of the Glen Cove Regatta—and what is more singular, and very 
creditable to the builder, is—-that her keel was laid after the 4th of July, and 
she was built completely in 26 days, and sailed and won a prize in this regatta. 
Some clue may be obtained to the cause of her success by giving her dimen- 
sions—which are 44 feet on deck, and 18 feet beam; she draws two feet 10 in. 
aft; 1s plumb stem; has sharp convex lines at the entrance; and is very square 
in board at the stern. 

The New England towns, Long island, and Philadelphia were well repre- 
sented, the boats being of a very superior build and model. In almost all 
cases the builders and owners gave their opinion--carrying it out in practice 
——against concave water or timber lines; the Boston Pilots also, owners of the 
Cornelia, much preferring her build (Steers’ former model) to his new one of 
the Widgeon.—The Philadelphia light draught yachts built by Albertson & 
Son of Philadelphia, for ranning over the shoals in the Delaware—viz., the 
Scud owned by Mr. J. R. Penrose and others, but modelled by Mr. R. L. Ste- 
vens——and the Flying Cloud, owned by Mr. B. W. Richards and others, both 
with centre boards, were taut-looking craft, and performed remarkably well. 
The New York yachts had variable luck; and amongst them, the little Ripple 
of 17 tons, distinguished herself. The Commodore’s flag--hip, the new yacht 
Wigdeon, was notin the match; she carried away her rigging, the day-previous. 
‘Together with the vessels often mentioned in our columns were the following— 
the Cornelia, schooner, 92 tons, formerly belonging to Messrs. Edgar--the 
Rebecca, sloop, 60, J. J. Van Pelt—-the America, sloop, 42, R. F. Loper—the 
Juliet, 58, N. Palmer—the North Star, 19, J. Angell—and the Sachem, schoo- 
ner, 15, C. Allen. a oo 

—_—O—« 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


To profit by experience is a very different thing from adhering blindly 
to routine. Thus we are glad to observe, in the Manhattan Fire Insu- 
rance Company, that twenty years devotion to its interests has been 
properly appreciated by the Directors. Mr. W. P. Palmer, late Secre- 
tary, and who has long been in the employ of the Company, has just 
been elected President, in succession to Mr. N. Richards, deceased. —— 
The cheapest excursion you can take is that into the realms of fancy. 
No return ticket is required.——A French chemist bas discovered that by 
grinding tea in the same manner as coffee, before infusion, the quantity 
of exhilirating fluid obtained is nearly doubled.——lIt is stated that the 
great boon for which the Assistant-Surgeons of H. M. Navy have been 
so long struggling has been granted, and they will all henceforth take up 
their positioa as ward-room officers.——The annual grant of £1,000 to 
the Royal Society, devoted to the encouragement of Science, is withheld 
by the Government this year, on the plea of the great war expenses. 
What a beggarly and short-sighted economy! Is not Science indispen- 
sable to the success of war? Bitter experience ought to have taught 
this—A party of negroes, dressed in the newest style of Parisian 
fashion, are now visiting Paris. These ebon gentiemen are fanctionafies 
at the Court of his Imperial Majesty Faustin I., better known as Sou- 
louge.——The Australian papers notice the production of a vineyard, 
which in one season produced twelve tons of grapes and 5,000 gallons of 
white wine.——It is said that the author of the pamphlet on the war, at 
one time ascribed to Prince Napoleon, is Merolawski, a leader in an 
insurrection in Prussian Poland in 1846.——* Shall I cut this loin of 
mutton saddle- wise?” said a gentleman, carving. ‘ No,” said his friend, 
“cut it bridle-wise, for then we all may chance to get a bit in our mouths.” 
——tThe foundation-stone of a new theatre bas been laid at Melbourne, by 
Mr. G. V. Brooke.——That organ of fashion, the London Merning Post, 
is urging that young men should no longer be employed in haberdashers’ 
and otber establishments, frequented by ladies——Rossini, even in these 
days, travels, whenever he can, with post-horses. Railways upset his 
nerves. Once upon a time, a tree fell upon a woodman : the woodman 
reproached it ; but the tree, with a bow, replied: “I didn’t do it, until 
you axed me.”——Mr. Hall, an English barrister on the Northern Cir- 
cuit, has recovered £4,500 damages from the Great Northern Railway 
Company, for injuries sustained by him from a collision between two 
trains. The “accident” (carelessness) took place, six months ago, be- 
tween Leeds and Doncaster——The new grand organ in St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, is not approved by the musical critics. We trust there 
is no “ organic” disease.——T he Royal Agricultural Society has annually 
lost £1,000 or more by the national exhibitions of implements and stock 
which it gives to the country. Last month, the meeting was held at Car- 
lisle. The senseless prodigies of beef, mutton, and other live stock en- 
grossed the attention that ought to have been given to farming machine- 
ry.—At the present moment (says a July paper) fashion in Paris ex- 
hibits a complete dessert in every lady’s bonnet. Cherries, grapes, black 
currants, and acorns are now the popular bonnet ornaments. Next 
month nothing will be left but strawberries and melons ; or almonds and 
raisins may be prettily introduced into an August wreathb.——The Edin- 
burgh Advertiser states that the West of Scotland Angling Club are 
about to make arrangements for the introduction of the grayling into the 
upper waters of the Clyde, with a view to its general introduction into 
the Scottish rivers.——The construction of the discovered infernal ma- 
chines bas been ascribed to Professor Jacobi, of the Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg; but his scientific friends on the Continent are very 
apxious to refute this generally prevalent belief. The John O’ Groat 
Journal tells a story of a man being viciously attacked by a dozen or so 
of weazels. He had great difficulty in beating them off.——Mr. Stracey 
(Conservative) has been elected M.P. for East Norfolk, without opposi- 
tion, in the room of Edward Wodehouse, Esq. (Conservative.)——Lord 
Brougham bas been collecting his contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in order to their being published in a collected shape. They will 
be classified under the heads of political, historical, and miscellaneous, 
and will form three volumes._— It is said that the King of Naples has 
granted permission for the forming of a British military hospital in the 
island ot Ischia ——There are now 267,091 milliners in Eogland. Dick- 
ens very ungullantly calls them the “ army of vanity.”——A Parisian 
young lady 1s so fascinated with the “ upper circles” of existence, that 
she has ascended in a balloon forty-one times.——Mr. Laing, M.P., is re- 
ported to have gone to Austria for the purpese of arranging the conces- 
sion of the Hungarian railways to a company.——A correspondent of 
that pbilo-Russian print, the Indépendance, gives currency to the dis- 
graceful rumour that Lord Raglan “ committed suicide on account of 
the failure of the 18th.””——-At Bombay, and at Broach, some two hun- 
dred miles from it, sp nning-milis are in course of construction. By-and- 
by coarse cotton cloths will be manufactured on the spot where the cot- 
ton grows, and thus save 24.000 miles of travel, from India to Eogland 
and back again——At the Paris Hippodrome, a battle-piece, called “ La 
Crimea,” has been produced, in which 2,000 men and some bundred horses | 
are engaged.——Twelve thousand “ natural” teeth are advertised in | 
the Times for sale by auction ——The papers announce the marriage of , 
the Hon. Helen Duncombe, youngest daughter of Lord and Lady Fever- 
sham, with Mr. W. B. Denison, son of Mr. Denison, M.P. for the West Riding | 
ot Yorkshire ——The Aland Islands are quite deserted, the fishermen hav- 
ing mostly taken service with the Government at Sweaborg and Cronstadt. 

There is a coffee-making machine at the Paris Exhibition which can 
make 500 cups of coffee in a quarter of an hour.—Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Louisa, who bave been attacked with scar- 
latina, are progressing tavourably.——The Rev. Dr. Parker, long a resi- 
dent in China, bas little hope tbat the civil war there raging will be 
speedily termivated._—Bottesini is to be the “ musical director” of the | 











Italian Opera, for the next season in Paris ; and our old friend Salvi to! 





Judges arrived trom tie shure, just beture the Julia turned it, at 5. 33. 42. P.M., 


be first tenor! Such at least is the,current rumour.Mr. Sant’s picture of | 
“‘ The Fortune Teller,” now in the Royal Academy, has been purchased 








for the chief prize-holder of the London Art-Union, and comes to Ameri- 
ca.-——Mr. Bailey, the author of Festus, bas a poem in press, entitled 
“ The Mystic,” whigh is described as wilder in imagery and purpose than 
“ Festus,”’ It ought not to be published in hot woather——The brilliant 


‘letters of William Howard Russell, from the Crimea to the Times, 


have been gathered and published in a book.——Rosa Bonheur (what a 


| taking name!), a French painter of animal life and rustic subjects, is the 


rising celebrity of the day, in her branch of the Fine Arte——Rachel 
ought to arrive here on Tuesday or Wednesday next.—— Diogenes says : 
We perceive that a savant has announced a forthcoming “ Cyclopedia of 
Electricity.” Is this only a new name for the “ Flash Dictionary ???—— 
The amount of money sent to Ireland from the United States in 1854 was 
£1,730,000, or nearly eight million dollars, which is one million anda 
half more than in 1853.——Why is conscience like a check-string? 
Because it is the inward pull of the outer man.—The real and 
personal estate of Canada West is put down by the Government at 
two hundred millions of dollars. Mr. Grenville Berkeley, late 
M.P. for Evesham, has been returned by a considerable majority for Chel- 
tenham.——The Russian Agent, arrested at Dover for seducing men to 
desert from the British Foreign Legion, has been fully committed for 
trial. The Grand Duke of Tuscany has released Cecchetti, who was 
sentenced to a year of imprisonment for reading the Bible in company 
with the members of his own family. Cecchetti is to absent himself from 
Tuscany during the unexpired period of his original sentence. ——Never 
let people work for you gratis. Two years ago (says a brother scribe) a 
man carried a bundle for us, and we bave been lending him two shillings 
a week ever since.—_The Eisteddvod, or celebration of Welsh nation- 
ality, was held on the 25th ult. in London. Sir Benjamin Hall presided 
over a numerous assemblage at St. Martin’s Hall, whereat many prizes 
for literary compositions in the native tongue were distributed amongst 
the competitors._—_-It is folly to imagine that you can make pork out of 
pig iron, or that you can become a shoemaker by just drinking sherry 
cobblers. Beneventano, whilome one of our lustiest singers, has been 
engaged at Madrid on a high salary.—_—-Mr. Gavan Daffy, M.P. for New 
Ross, the editor and proprietor of the Dablin /Vation, bas made up his 
mind to retire from Parliament, and, it is said, try his fortune as barris- 
ter, in Australia.——tT here is a great mania just now, in Paris, for build- 
ing speculations.——We gather from various reliable sources, that Canada 
figures with the highest credit, at the Great Exposition in Paris —— 
The proprietor of the circus lalely demolished by rioters at Toronto, 
claims from the city authorities £1,325 damages. The Quebec Ga- 
zette warns the authorities, of the presence of two Russian spies in that 
city. The Bank of England has bought Uxbridge House, the late re- 
sidence of the Marquis of Anglesey, for its West-End Branch. The story 

















of the old Italian Opera House therefore falls to the ground. ——Dr. Mur- 
ray, of Elizabethtown, N.J., widely known as the Protestant controver- 
sialist “ Kirwan,” bas been lecturing and preaching in Canada.——Geo. F. 


Harvey, Esq. (says the Halifax Recorder) soo of uur late Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, has been appointed “ Resident ” at Delhi. This lacrative post, was 
formerly held by the late Lord Metcalfe, previous to his appointment of 
Governor General of Canada. ——The Freach 60 gun frigate, Iphigénie, 
bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Hernoux, has been paying a briet visit 
to Halifax Harbour. It is needless to say that she was welcomed with all 
the honours._—Officers and men of our navy, when put on board prizes, 
are hereafter to share prize-money with the ship or fleet to which they 
may be attached.——In verses of caustic severity, Punch has contrasted 
the case of the bankrupt bankers who are likely to escape punishment for 
their misappropriations, with that of the prisoner on the Treadmill, sen- 
tenced by a Court of Justice, without opportunity to “ confess’’ before a 
Court of Bankruptcy——“ That_ man is a shoemaker, I’m sure,” said a 
worshipful magistrate to his colleague, the other day, in petty sessions 
on the Tyne. “You're a shoemaker?” he continued, addressing the man 
at the bar. “ Yes, sir,’’ was the reply, “a Aorse-shoemaker,” (A horse 
laugh.)——-A few green leaves worn inside of the crown of the hat will 
secure one against all danger from sunstroke.——-The Marquis de Roche- 
more has died at Arbec, at the age of 90, in consequence of injury from 
being thrown from a carriage. Tie deceased accompanied Louis XVIII. 
throughout his exile ; and, at the Restoration in 1814, returned with that 
Monarch to France.——Russian journals state the Russian loss in 
the last attack of the 17th and 18th of June to bave amounted to 5,575 
men. Rear-Admiral Panfiloff has succeeded Admiral Nachimoff in the 
command of the sailors of the garrison and of the barbour of Sebastopol. 
——An Italian translation of Layard’s ‘ Nineveh,” by Count Ercole 
Malvasia Tortorelli, bas appeared at Bologna.——aA late writer says that 
everything created has a brain, has a memory, has a past, and applies its 
experience for the benefit of its future happiness. An old dog in a bear 
hunt is as cautious of Bruin’s teeth as an old broker is of suspicious 
stocks, and both act on the same principle, the recollection of being bit- 
ten ‘in a previous transaction.””——Government intend to propose to 
Parliament a grant of £800, for the erection of a monument to Sir John 
Franklin and the officers and men who have lost their lives in the Arctic 
expedition.——Mrs, Partington expresses great apprehension that the 
people in California will bleed to death, as every paper she picks up an- 
nounces “ another vein opened.”,——We are happy to hear that Stra- 
kosch, Parodi and other artistes have volunteered to give a concert for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the yellow fever at Norfolk and Portsmouth.—— 
A Cockney suggests that the Irish Catholic Archbishop Hughes has no 
right to append a dagger (+) to his name, when engaged in epistolary 
warfare ; for he urges that Hamlet says: “I will speak daggers to her, 
but Hughes none.” ——Longtellow’s new poem is called the “Song of Hia- 
watba.”——The Jour. de St. Petersburg appears on the 10th ult., without 
the heavy black border which it had wora up to that date since the death 
of the Emperor Nicholas——A young lawyer inquired, upon being in- 
formed of an attachment between a young lady and gentleman, whether 
the gentleman was “ the lover or the lovee?” So au attorney in Dublin 
wrote a challenge to a gentleman to meet bim “in the Four Acres, be the 
same more or less.”’——The St. John Observer announces that Messrs, 
Jackson & Co, have declared their inability to proceed with their railway 
contract in New Brunswick.——Col. Totten has decided, after a series of 

careful tidal observations taken at Panama and in Aspinwall Bay, and 
connected by accurate levels along the line of railroad, that the mean 
height of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans is the same.——Inutelligence has 
just reached London of the almost total loss of the fine collection of anti- 

quities which the agents of the French government have been employed 

for some years in bringing together, from the variousruins of Assyria and 
Babylonia, for deposit in the museum of the Louvre.——Letters from ‘the 
East Indies mention that Miss Catherine Hayes has departed from Cal- 
cutta for Australia, where her popularity is described as being almost 
without limit, and her gains beyond all precedent,——The Earl of West- 
moreland, now colonel of the 56th regiment, will succeed Lord Raglan 
as colonel of the royal horse guards. Madlle. Cravelli’s approaching 

retreat from the opera stage into married life is formally announced in 
the musical journals of Paris———The French Government has chartered 
ninety-seven small steamers for river navigation, each to convey 500 men. 
The boats belong to companies on the Rhone and Saone. So say the papers, 
but they omit the purpose——The British Slag Compavy is announced 
for converting the refuse of iron works into an indestructible material, 
capable of being applied to the various common uses for which stone or 
marble is at present employed. The capital is to be £120,000.—— We un- 
derstand that a great number of counterfeit five dollar bills on the Ocean 

Bank are in circulation——Those pests of the Emigrant, the runners, 
have held a second Indignation meeting on the Battery. One worthy 
gentleman declared “ against the foul demon who had taken possession of 
the most glorious spot on the face of the earth.” (Hurra).——The Lieute ; 
naot-Governor of New Brunswick returned to Frederickton on the 10th 

inst., from the northern districts of the province, where, as in all the other 
counties, he met with a most enthusiastic reception.——As a preventive 
against yellow fever, a teaspoonful of powdered charcoal in water every 
morning before breakfast is recommended.——Readere may perhaps re- 
member the disgusting ‘“ Agapemone”’ establishment, near Bristol, Eag- 

land. Its counterpart is said to exist in @ section of Wisconsin, under 
the “romantic but suspicious title of the * Ceresco Free Love Union.’ ” 

——Hay, in the Albany market, has declined 66 per ceut in a week 3 

namely, from $34 to $12 per ton.——Le Progrés, the Radical French 
paper of this city, is defunct. Jt lived some seven months.——The St. 
John Courier learns that the clipper brigantine Halifax, late a Boston 

packet, has been engaged at Halifax for the use of the Fishery Commission- 
ers.——Itf “ all the world’sa stage, and men and women merely players,” 

where are the audience and the orchestra to come from ? A Congress 
of all the members of the Bourbon family, including Maria Christina, of 
Spain, is to take place shortly somewhere in Germany.—--fo make 

watery potatoes mealy, put a small lump of fresh lime in the water in 
which they are boiled. 
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Appointments. 


Lord Panmure has appointed Mr. Henry R. Grenfell as one of his private se- 


| cretaries, in succession to Uapt. Ramsay, 56th Fuot, who has resigned that ap- 


ointment in order to join bis regiment, now under orders for the Crimea. Mr. 
jonamy Mansell Power has been appointed one of the corps of Foreign Ser- 
vice Messengers in ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Net Books. 


Lanp, Lazour, axD Gotp. By W. Howitt. Boston. —, | 
Fields.—Mr. Howitt is a professed book-maker ; but in this oun ° e - 
had ample material, having passed a couple of years in Viecens, oe 
paid visits to Sydney and to Van Dieman’s Land. The result is two — sh 
umes, narrating in very simple language his own daily experiences un the 
rough-and-tumble life to which he gave himeelf up.—The picture that he | 
draws of demoralization and discomfort at the famous Gold-Diggings, and 
elsewhere during the time when all the Victoria Colony was 10 @ high 
state of gold-fever, is revolting in the extreme ; but we do not believe | 
that it is overcoloured for the purpose of effect. Mr. Howitt’s testimony 
has been confirmed by every unprejudiced traveller ; and they must be} 
pretty thick-skinned adventurers who, after going through it, cam stil 





1} 


yearn for the vicissitudes of a miner’s life. The Colonial Administration | 
comes in for a large share of blame; the fatality of bungling seems “a 
cleave to it. At the same time, it is right to add that Mr. Howitt) 
foresees a magnificent future for Australia, so vast are its resources and | 
80 numerous its local advantages. We most cheerfully recommend his 
work to the public at large, as at once a valuable and agreeable addition 
to our stock of knowledge on one of the most interesting problems of 
the day.—We might almost stereotype a compliment to the publishers, 
on the neatness with which their part of the affair is done. 


Gavucus; or, THE Wonpers or THE Suore. By Charles Kingsley. 
Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—A tiny volume, but full of good matter, as 
might be expected from the author of “‘Hypatia,” with which our read- 
ers are of necessity familiar. Written in what may be termed colloquial 
style, a portion of it is devoted to a right pleasant pleading of the cause | 
of Natural History, as a pursuit beneficial and invigorating at once to | 
mind and body. Having thus as it were induced a general interest in 
his subject, Mr. Kingsley addresses himself to the watering-place loun- 
gers, whose time hangs so wearily on their hands, and takes them with 
him in a ramble along the sea-coast of Devonshire, stopping and stoop- 
ing by the way, to descant on many a marvel under foot. The digres- 
sions are frequent, the author occasionally carrying the student, from 
Nature, up to Natare’s God ; and if on the whole “ Glaucus” isa little 
above the common herd of summer idlers along the Atlantic shores, it 
will, we trust, be relished here and there by curious and studious minds. 
We should perhaps say a little more about it, bad not chance directed 
our attention to another, and an ancient, book on Natural History, the 
notice of which will occupy considerable space. 


Memorrs or James Gorpon Bennett anp His Times. By a Journal- 
ist. New York. Stringer & Townsend.—Editors who have been long 
before the public, or whose journals are in extensive circulation, are 
very apt to number but two classes of acquaintances—friends and ene- 
mies. The subject of this biographical notice may perhaps be an excep- 
tion ; for—to whatever cause it be owing—he is certainly the most un- 
popular man in New York, with a pen against every one, and every one’s 
pen against him. Nevertheless, here are 405 apologetic—not to say 
panegyrical pages—devoted to the individual in question, though we 
have, we confess, only skimmed them over sufficiently to be aware of 
their general tone. What is personal to Mr. Bennett has not much in- 
terest for readers at large; what relates to his “ times” is common 
property ; and as for what pertains to his own journal, the readers of it 
are familiar with all its statistics, ins and outs, arrangements, and for- 
tunes, by statements published in its own columns, two or three times a 
week. For this reason we care not to dwell upon them here, although in 
another portion of this day’s .4/bion we publish at length the story ofa 
London contemporary. 


Tue Natural History or Puiyy. Translated. London. H. G. 
Bohn.—Here is the notice to which reference is made above ; another 
proof of the relentless spirit in which investigators of this day probe 
the merits of those whom the indolent world has been accustomed to 
regard as authorities. One of the London book-reviewers thus writes. 


Among the many false notions which antiquity has stereotyped for us, 
and from which we strive in vain to free ourselves, is one to the effect 
that Pliny was a considerable person in science,—his Natural History an 
admirable work. Admirable the work is in some respects: it is elegantly 
written, laboriously compiled ; contains what no other work contains 
with equal fulness—namely, a survey of the ignorance of the ancients on 
matters of Natural History, and is, moreover, to be admired as an amu- 
sing collection of fables, extravagances, credulities, and good stories, But 
as a work of science it is every way contemptible ; and in saying this 
we do not look down from supercilious heights of modern achievements, 
but from the beights to which Aristotle had previously raised the science. 
Compared with the History of Animals by Aristotle, the work of his suc- 
cessor (long considered his rival) is not more contemptible in its want of 
the a b c of natural investigation than in its want of philosophic concep- 
tion, either of method or classification. Pliny was in truth neither 
Thinker or Observer. He was a Compiler—a Compiler without saga- 
olty, without criticism, without practical knowledge. 

e was incessantly reading, and making extracts from what he read. 
On quitting his bath a slave read to him; he never walked, but went in 
his litter, because in his litter he could read ; and he reproached his ne- 
phew with losing so much time in walking. His faith in what was writ- 
ten seems to have been unshakable. It is enough for him that he finds a 
fact recorded ; the record is proof. Thus he says :— 


Mentor, a native of Syracuse, was met in Syria by a lion, who rolled before 
him in a suppliant manner ; though smitten with fear and desirous to escape 
the wild beast on every side opposed his flight, and licked his feet with a fawn- 
ing air. Upon this, Mentor observed on the paw of the lion a swelling and a 
wound ; from which, atter extracting a splinter, he relieved the creature's 
pain. There is a picture at Syracuse which bears witness to the truth of this 
transaction. 

The mind ready to accept such proof would of course never question 
a favourite author; accordingly we have a collection of the absurdest 
stories gravely put forth as facts, and these are made to substantiate 
things even more outrageous. E.g.:— 


Facts such as these induce us to give some credit to what Democritus relates 
who says that a man, called Thoas, was preserved in Arcadia bya dragon. 
When a boy, he had become much attached to it, and had reared ‘it very ten- 
derly ; but his father, being alarmed at tke nature and monstrous size of the 
reptile, had taken and left it in the desert. Thoas being here attacked b some 
robbers who lay in ambush, he was delivered to them by the dragon which re- 
cognised his vowe, and came to his assistance. E 


Or this deliciously humorous instance :— 


We must also make mention here of another marvellous story that is re 
by Phylarchus about the asp. He tells us that in Egypt one of bs edaphetenes 
after having received its daily nourishment at the table of a certain person, 
brought forth, and that it so happened that the son of its entertainer was killed 
by one of its per ones ; upon which, returning to its food as usual, and be- 
coming sensible of the crime, it immediately killed the young one, and returned 
to the house no more. 


The dragon becoming sensible of the crime is perfect ! 
The ignorance which Pliny’s credulity implies is quite amazing when 


he treats of animals familiar to the world. Conceive this case being 
gravely recorded :— 


W hen Alexander the Great was on his Indian expedition, he was presented 
by the King of Alvania with a dog of unusual size; being greatly delighted 
with its noble appearance, he ordered bears, and after them wild boars, and 
then deer, to be let loose before it ; but the dog lay down, and regarded them 
with a kind of immovable contempt. The noble spirit of the general became 
irritated by the sluggishness thus manifested by an animal of such vast bulk, 
and he ordered it to be killed. The report of this reached the king, who ac- 
cordingly sent another dog, and at the same time sent word that its powers 
wadie to be tried, not upon small animals, but upon the lion or the elephant ; 
the ae: that be had had originally but two, and if this one were put to death, 
. Spe would be extinct. Alexander, without delay, procured a lion, which 
be be ogee Was instantly torn to pieces. He then ordered an elephant to 
bristlin’ t, and never was he more delighted with any spectacle ; for the dog, 
= ing up its hair all over the body, began by thundering forth a loud bark- 
ne and then attacked the animal, leaping at it first on one side and then on 

€ other, attacking it in the most skilful manner, and then again retreating 





at the opportune moment, until at last the elephant, being rendered quite 


Che AVot on, 

















giddy by turning round and round, fell to the earth, and made it quite re-echo 


with his fall. 

Or this :-— 

It is well known that in Lusitania, in the vicinity of the town of Olisipo and 
the river Tagus, the mares, by turning their faces towards the west wind as it 
blows, become impregnated by its breezes, and that the foals which are conceived 
in this way are remarkable for their extreme fleet ness ; but they never live be- 
yond three years. 

This also is notable :— 

The stag, too, fights with the serpent : it traces out the serpent’s hole, and 
draws it forth by the breath of its nostrils, and hence it ts that the smell of burnt 
stags’ horn has the remarkable power of driving away serpents. The very best 
remedy for the bite of a serpent is the rennet of a fawn that has been killed in 
the womb of its mother. 

The logic of the passage in italics must not be passed over. ‘“ We find 
it stated in many authors,” he says, “‘ that a serpentis producedfrom the 
spinal marrow of man.” One of the editors of this volume is kind 
enough to inform us that Ovid “ makes mention of the belief ;” but he is 
not kind enough to add that the beliefis an old woman’s belief. Ind eed, 
the editors, who have been liberal in their notes, for which the reader 
will thank them, have not bad the knowledge requisite to control such a 
mass of mistakes as these books of Pliny offer. 

Although in the preceding observations we have spoken of Pliny’s 

pretentions in no admiration, let us not conclude without insisting on 
what are his claims to the attention of our age. No more instructive 
book can easily be named, if rightly used. It gives us the nescience of 
antiquity, which may help to throw light on our science. It tells us 
what men thought, how they observed, with what evidence they were 
satisfied. Besides this, it is a very amusing book. Open where you will, 
and you light on passages like this :-— 
. Scorpions live on earth. Serpents, when an opportunity presents itself, 
show an especial liking for wine, although in other respects they need but very 
little drink. These animals, also, when kept shut up, require but little ali- 
ment, hardly any at all, in fact. The same is the case also with spiders, which 
at other times live by suction. Hence it is, that no venomous animal will die 
of hunger or thirst ; it being the fact that they have neither heat, blood, nor 
sweat ; all which humours, from their natural saluness, increase the animal’s 
voracity. In this class of animals all those are the most deadly, which have 
eaten some of their own kind just before they inflict the wound. 

Or this :— 

When the lioness is defending her whelps, it is said that she fixes her eyes 
steadily on the ground, that she may not be frightened at the spears of the 
hunters. In all other respects, these animals are equally free from deceit and 
suspicion. They never look at an object obliquely, and they dislike being 
looked at themselves in such a manner. It is generally believed, that, when 
the lion is dying, he bites at the earth, and sheds tears at his fate. Powerful, 
however, and fierce as this animal is, he is terrified by the motion of wheels or 
of an empty chariot, and still more so on seeing the crest or hearing the crow- 
ing of.a cock ; bat most of all, is he afraid of fire. The only malady to which 
the lion is subject, is loss of appetite ; this, however, is cured by putting insults 
upon him, by means of the pranksof monkeys placed about him, a thing which 


| rouses his anger ; immediately he tastes their blood, he is relieved. 


The only caution requisite is: Believe nothing which you there find 
stated. “ Barring that,” as the Irishman says, the book is as pretty a 
book as you could desire. 





Ve have received a communication from Mr. McCormick, the authcr 
of a pleasant little volume, entitled “ A Visit to the Camp before Sebas- 
topol,” noticed in the 4/bion of the 28th ult. He begs, in the first place, 
to correct our statement that he was an “ Employé of the American Fo- 
reign Mission.’ He is not, and never was in the service of that Society, 
or any other. Itis paying him a compliment, to say that we judged 
otherwise, from the tenour of his own remarks.—In the second place, Mr. 
McCormick wishes it to be understood that our allusion to the deceptive 
character of his panoramic views, in regard to relative distances, cannot 
hold good of the second one, as “ I have travelled over the ground too 
often to be mistaken.” Now if this very positive gentleman, who consi- 
ders a remark that is applicable to all panoramic views of this description 
to be an infringement of his personal accuracy, will look a little closer, 
we think he must confess himself in error. He states, at page 51, that 
“ the distance from Balaklava to the trenches before Sebastopol is from 
eight to ten miles.’’ Let us call it nine; and with that standard of mea- 
surement chosen by himself, let him test the exactness of his relative dis- 
tances between the town of Balaklava and the harbour’s mouth—between 
the Ovens and Fort St. Nicholas—and above all, between Eupatoria and 
the Northern defences of Sebastopol!—As to the first map, which Mr. 
McCormick supposes we shall endorse, because any errors in it must, he 
tells us, “ be charged to the best British authorities, from whose careful 
surveys the map was compiled,’ we can only tell him that that fact 
makes not the slightest difference. It “takes the eye pleasantly,” as we 
said three weeks ago, but in point of relative distances, it is preposte- 
rously absurd. The proportion that the Crimean peninsula bears, in it, to 
the Black Sea, wherein it stands, is sufficient evidence to that effect. If 
“ compiled,’’ it has been badly compiled. We thought it probably copied 
from some illustrated paper or magazine, in which it might have passed 
muster. 





MORE ABOUT THE FARREN FAREWELL. 


It has been observed of most public performers that they are not con- 
tent to leave the scene of there triumphs until they have enjoyed the 
triumph to its dregs—until they have proved to themselves, as well as 
to their audience, that they have no longer the power which they once 
possessed ; and they are the last to be convinced. But every great actor 
usually remains long enough on the stage to show one generation what 
was admired by the last. For if the consummate actor makes his own 
audience, it is to a great extent the audience that makes the rising actor. 
The huge aggregate countenance that you see from the stage is the strange 
mirror in which the actor studies his successes, revises his mistakes, and 
reconsiders his pentimenti ; and by the distorted reflection of his own acts 
in the moving countenance before bim, he learns how to look and move, 
and becomes what ultimately he shows to the generation succeeding those 
that help to nurture bim. We have just bidden farewell to the pupil of 
our fathers ; or those amongst us who are older see in the declining actor 
our own pioneer into retirement. Thus it is not only for the actor that the 
audience feels a sadness, but also for itself. One lifetime has gone ou t— 
one hour of humanity tolls its ead ; and we take note of time in its loss 
where the tick of the clock is the beat of the heart itself. 

The departure of Farren tolls indeed a knell more solemn than that of 
many actors; for it marks the termination of professional life of one who 
was amongst the Last of the Barons on that field. The manners and 
customs of society with reference to the theatre have materially changed 
since Farren began his career, and he leaves the building a sadder home 
than he found it. It isa commonplace to note that constant precession 
of the social equinoxes which bas now brougth the noon of society into 
the evening, and has made our dinner-hour somewhere about the late tea- 
hour of our forefathers, or an early supper ; which “the mid-day meal” 
has really become. In Charles the Second’s days when Nell Gwynne 
scattered her fascinations amongst the beaux upon the stage, the perform- 
auce was in the daytime ; and ever since the stage has been dodging the 
dinner. It escaped to the evening in the hope of getting quit of the 
important meal, and the meal followed it ; it retreated into positive night, 
and dinner bas seized upon nighttime as its own. 

The drama cannot sustain the unequal contest, the less since the pro- 
gress of dinner has been accompanied by a progress of art. Higher 
standards have been set up throughout society, while the stage itself was 
degenerating ; and * box company” bas fallen off, until whole theatres 
are deserted. Farren makes his farewell at the Haymarket while both 
“the national theatres” are abandoned by the legitimate drama, and 
opera itself has migrated from the great theatre in the Haymarket to the 
once new theatre by the “ Convent Garden.” 

While the social position of the actor has materially improved, he has 
undergone an euthanasia. The quoudam vagabond, who became one of 
“her Majesty’s servants,” and rejuiced in royal protection, while he could 
perform at Drury Lane Theatre, retires from the stage, in the person of 
Mr. Farren, a gentleman. The morris-dancers and mystery-mummers 
became the licensed and licentious associates of King Charles’s wits. At 
a later day, Sheridan stood with one foot in the House of Commons and 
one foot in the green-room, avd alteraated startling melo-dramas or 
finished comedies with speeches in the Legislature and speechless frolics 
in the company of the Prince. The sympathy between audience and 
stage perbaps reached its height when the regularity of the theatre was 
most fully developed, and Siddons or O’Neil, Kembie or Kean, drew from 











the audience bursts of emotion in response to the passion which they em- 
bodied. Kean, Kemble, Dowton, Liston, Farren,—the magnates of the 
stage have gone. Kean the second is officially a great actor ; Phelps gets 
up specimens of representations as they used to be. Aristocratic au- 
diences may occasionally condescend to visit the comic favourites of the 
present day ; tragic dignitaries there are none. For the high drama, au- 
diences go to the Italian Opera,—and even there the great actors of the 
lyric stage are becoming somewhat passés. The farewell of Farren marks 
to us how far the train of time is bearing us from the familiar scenes in 
which we bave lived. We, like him, are almost leaving the once familiar 
stage ; the theatre is fading from our sight.—London Spectator, July 21. 











REVIVAL OF THE DUNMOW FLITCH OF BACON. 


Thursday, July 19th, was fixed for the revival of this curious and in- 
teresting old custom. The publication of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s ro- 
mance, “ The Flitch of Bacon ; or the Custom of Dunmow,” last year, 
produced quite a new excitement on the subject in the neighbourhood, 
and some of the inhabitants of Great Dunmow, a small market-town 
about two miles from the site of the Priory of Little Dunmow, where the 
flitch was originally given, formed themselves into a committee, and 
placed themselves in communication with Mr. Ainsworth, for the purpose 
of reviving the custom. Mr. Ainsworth entered warmly into the plan, 
and not only subscribed handsomely towards the expenses, but offered to 
give the flitch. When this was made public, the applications were more 
numerous than could have been expected ; and, eventually, Mr. Ains- 
worth offered a second flitch. The couple first selected were Mr. Black- 
well, a surgeon of Cranbrook, in Kent, and his wife ; but, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Blackwell died last February, and it became necessary to choose 
another couple in their place. The honour fell next upon Mr. James 
Barlow, a builder, of Chipping Ongar, in Essex ; and the second flitch 
was adjudg- to a couple from London, the Chevalier de Chatelain and 
his lady. The Chevalier is a French gentleman, and the lady an English 
woman, and both of them are favourably known by their literary labours, 
As the Lord of the Manor of Little Dunmow refused to allow the revival 
of the custom there, the next best thing was to hold the ceremony in the 
town of Great Dunmow, which, at the present day, is by much the more 
appropriate place of the two ; and there, accordingly, it was announced 
that the adjudication of the flitches would take place. But it met with 
opposition even there ; and the greater part of the clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood, rather injudiciously we think, set their faces against it; and 
this feeling was carried to such an extent that hostile papers were distri- 
buted about in some of the neighbouring towns and villages. It was evi- 
dently, however, very popular among the people of Dunmow generglly. 

The disappointment of the latter may be easily imagined when the 
morning of Thursday, the 19th of July, was ushered in by a pelting storm 
of rain, and everything announced its continuance during the whole of 
the day. This mischance kept away many of the visitors who had to 
come from a distance ; and the special trains from the metropolis brought 
probably not more than one half of the number who would have been col- 
lected in them had the day been fine. In spite, however, of the inclemency 
of the weather, people poured in from the country around in great num- 
bers, some of them in waggonsand carts decorated with flowers and green 
branches ; and by midday the streets and open places in the town were 
everywhere crowded. Fortunately, the earlier and longer part of the 
proceedings were to be performed under cover. A chair of state, jury- 
boxes, seats for the claimants, witnesses, and counsel, had been pre- 
pared in the handsome little Town-ball, and profusely decorated with 
garlands of roses and other appropriate ornaments. Although the com- 
pany here was select, as they were admitted only by five shilling tickets, 
the hall was well filled with spectators of both sexes, out of whom six 
maidens and six bachelors volunteered to act as the jurors. At two 
o'clock Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, as the giver of the flitches, took the 
chair to preside over the court; the two sets of claimants, with their two 
witnesses each, were ushered into the places appropriated ; and the coun- 
sel (consisting of Mr. Robert Bell, for the claimants, aud Mr. Dudley Cos- 
tello, opposed to them) took their seats. The praco, or crier, with mock 
ceremony, opened the court, and Mr. Ainsworth from the chair delivered 
an appropriate address, in which he traced very lucidly all that is known 
of the history of this custom ; dwelt on the advantage of keeping up old 
customs like this, which furnished innocent and exhilarating amusement 
to the people, and tended to protect rather than endanger morality, and 
upon the injudicious but fruitless opposition which a party bad made to 
it in the present instance. The jury was then called over and received 
its charge; after which Mr. Bell addressed the company on the history of 
such couris, instancing others of the same character which had formerly 
existed in various countries, and comparing them with the Courts of 
Love in the middle ages, of which he gave a ratber learned but very 
amusing account. He concluded by confuting two objections which had 
been made to the court ; first, that it was illegal, because held in Great 
Dunmow instead of Little Dunmow ; and secondly, that the claim was 
in neither case admissible because not put in at the exact period of a year 
and a day after marriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, as the first claimants, were first brought forward. 
They were a good-humoured and intelligent-looking couple, excellent 
examples of good old English humanity ; and they evidently carried with 
them the sympathies of the audience, among whom were many of their 
friends and acquaintance. Mr. Barlow, it appears, is a man who has raised 
himself to a respectable and comfortable position in life by his own in- 
dustry and good conduct, having been originally a mere ploughboy ; 
but, having entered into service as a man of all work, he saved sufficient 
money to put himself apprentice to the business of a carpenter, in which 
he worked for some years as a@ journeyman, and subsequently set up in 
business for himself, and it was stated as a proof of the respect in which 
he is held by bis townspeople, that they had shut up all their shops dur- 
ing the day in order to come to be witnesses of his triumph. The chief 
examination by Mr. Bell, and the cross-examination by Mr. Costello, of 
these claimants and their two witnessess, were carried on with admirable 
gravity, but they produced a very contrary effect upon the audience who 
were kept in a continual roar of laughter for considerably more than an 
hour. The position in society of the second claimants, the Chevalier de 
Chatelain and his lady, made their case far less calculated to afford 
amusement, and it was passed through more rapidly. At about half-past 
four this part of the proceedings was concluded, and both sets of claim- 
ants were declared worthy of the prize. 

During this time the weather outside had undergone a propitious 
change, and the rain of the morning bad given place to bright sunshine, 
leaving, however, behind it an abundance of mud. The procession set 
off from the Town-hall, immediately after the conclusion of the court, to 
the great satisfaction of the crowd in the streets, who cheered it loudly 
as it went along. At the head rode a “ marshal” or herald, in dress of 
the olden time ; then followed a party of the riders of the circus on their 
horses ; next came a car decorated with garlands, in which rode the 
“ Jadies and gentlemen” of the jury. These were followed immediatel 
by four yeomen, also in antiquated costume, carrying a frame, in whic 
was suspended the first flitch of bacon, banded with wreaths of roses. 
This was followed immediately by the first successful couple, carried on 
men’s shoulders, in a chair which appeared as though it were made of 
flowers. These were followed by another party of the equestrians of the 
circus, and by the second flitch, carried in the same manner, and by a 
similar chair, in which were the Chevalier and Madame de Chatelain ; 
and the rear of the procession was brought up by Mr. Ainsworth in a 
carriage and a party of gentlemen on horseback. The procession pro- 
ceeded through the town toa place outside called Windmill Field, where 
there was a large enclosure, in which stood the temporary building of 
Smith’s circus, and a large booth for refreshments. From a rough caleu- 
lation we should judge that hardly less than 7,000 persons were assem- 
bled on this occasion ; and there was a great struggle to get into the in- 
closure, by those who were unwilling to pay the shilling demanded for 
admission. It was here that the concluding part of the ceremony took 
place. This consisted in taking with due solemnity the ancient oath of 
the flitch, thus expressed in rhyme :— 

We do swear by custom of confession _ 
‘That we ne’er made nuptial transgression ; 
Nor since we were married man aud wife, 
By household brawls or contentious strife. 
Or otherwise at bed or at board, 

Offended each other in deed or word ; 

Or since the parish clerk said amen, 
Wished ourselves unmarried again ; 

Or in a twelyemonth and a day 

Repented in thought in any way, 

But continued true and in desire 

As when we joined in holy quire. 

When this oath was taken by each couple, it was the duty of the officer 
who administered it to reply :— 

Since to these conditions, without any fear, 
Of your own accord you do freely swear, 

A whole flitch of bacon you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave ; 
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For this is our custom at Dunmow well known. 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own. 

After this ceremony, the two couples were carried in their chairs to 
another part of the field, where the flitches were delivered to them, and 
acknowledged by the Chevalier in a rather short address, but by Mr. 
Barlow in a long one, in which be endeavoured to demoustrate to all 
married pairs how easy it was to live without quarrelling. P 

The remainder of the day, until a late hour, was passed in various 
sports and amusements, for which ample provision had been made. a 
party of near thirty gentlemen dined at the Saracen’s Head with Mr. 
Ainsworth, who was supported by several of his literary friends, inclading 
Messrs. Rob ert Bell, W. F. Ainsworth, T. Wright, Dudley Costello, J. . 
Kaye, Wraxall, &c., and passed a very pleasant social evening. An ex- 
cellent haunch of venison bad been presented by the Viscountess May- 
nard. Generally speaking, the proceedings of the day seemed to _— 
produced a favourable impression, for they presented none of the objec- 
tionable characteristics which some people seem to have expected, while 
the ‘‘ performance” itself was carried on in a much more refined style of 
burlesque than any one looked for. No one could deny that there — 
here as honest couples as in days of yore, as immaculate a jury, a8 £0 
counsel, and as honest a judge, and many a good honest English yeoman, 
with plenty of sturdy lads and buxom lasses. A universal wish was ex- 
pressed that it might be repeated another year. 

HISTORY OF THE CUSTOM. 

The “ flitch of bacon at Dunmow” is one of those numerous old local 
customs of which the origin seems to be entirely forgotten. All wereally 
know is, that at an early period the custom existed in the priory of Lit- 
tle Dunmow of delivering a fiitech or a gammon of bacon to any couple 
who claimed it, and could swear a year and a day after their marriage 
that during that time they had never once offended each other in deed or 
word, or ever wished themselves unmarried again. It was probably a 
custom attached to the tenure of the manor, as it was continued after the 
priory was dissolved, and the land bad passed into secular hands. Three 
cases of the gift of the flitch are recorded as having occurred before the 
dissolution of the priory ; but we probably owe the knowledge of these to 
mere accident or caprice, and they do not prove, as some seem to think, 
that it was not given much more frequently. On the contrary, we can 
only account for the great celebrity which the custom at this place en- 
joyed throughout England at a very early period by assuming that the 
prize was frequently claimed and adjudicated. So early, indeed, as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the author of the celebrated satirical 
poem of “ Piers Ploughman,” who lived on the borders of Wales, men- 
tions the custom in a manner that implies a general knowledge of it 
among his readers ; and most readers of the present time will remember 
how, somewhat less than half a century later, Chaucer puts au allusion to 
it in the mouth of his “ Wife of Bath,” implying that it was then a matter 
of common notoriety at the West of England. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that is in the reign of Henry VI., we have another cu- 
rious allusion to this custom, in an English theological poem. The wri- 
ter, speaking of the general corruptions of the times, which affected even 
domestic life, says quaintly :— 

I can fynd no man now that wille enquere 

The parlyte wais unto Dunmow ; 

For they repent hem within a yere, 

And many within a weke, and sooner, men trow 
That cawsith the wais to be rough and over-grow, 
That no man may fynd either path or gap ; 

The world is turnyd to another shape. 





Beef and moton wylle serve welle enow ; 

And for to fetch so terre a lytil bacon flyk, 

Which hath long hanggid, rusty and tow ; 

And the way, I telle you, is comborous and thyk, 

And thou might stomble, and take the cryk (7. e. break thy neck;) 
Therefore bide at home, whatsoever hap, 

Tylle the world be turnyd into another shape. 

It was about the date of this poem, in the 23rd Henry VI. (1445), that 
the first recorded delivery of the flitch of bacon took place; it was then 
delivered to Richard Wright, yeoman, of Bradbourghe, in Norfolk. In 
the 7th Edward LV. (1467) Stephen Samuel, a husbandman, of Little 
Easton, in Essex, received a gammon of bacon ; and a gammon was simi- 
larly given, in 1510, to Thomas Faller, of Coggeshall. According to the 
old ceremonial at Dunmow, the party claiming the bacon—who was 
styled the pilgrim—was to take the oath in rhyme, given above, kneel- 
ing on two sharp stones in the churchyard, the convent attending and 
using a variety of ceremonies. Then the pilgrim was taken on men’s 
shoulders, and carried, first about the priory church and yard, and after- 
wards through the village, attended by the monks of the convent, the 


of design and richness of ornamentation, have given the street a patrician 
air. Here, westward of the Reform Club-house, is nearly completed a 
magnificent new mansion for the Carlton Club. This is strictly a politi- 
cal club, and was founded by the late Duke of Wellington and a few of 
his political friends, in 1831 (a year of stormy politics), when the Club 
first met in Charles Street, St. James’s. Next year it removed to Lord 
Kensington’s bouse in Carlton Gardens; and in 1836 Sir Robert Smirke 
built for the Club a new house, of poor Grecian design ; ‘o which, in 
1846, an addition was made by Mr. Sydney Smirke. Eight years later 
the original Club-house was taken down, and to the new wing built by 
Mr. Smirke, he has added a centre and another wing, the entire design 
presenting a facade of 130 feet. While the first Club-house remained un- 
touched by the side of the finished portion of its successor, it strongly ex- 
emplified the revolution which in a few years had taken place in archi- 
tectural taste, “from the affectation of Grecism to the adoption of highly 
florid Italianism.”’ 

The new building, as we now see it, completed externally, is with some 
few variations, a fac-simile of Sansovino’s Library of St. Mark, at Venice ; 
‘a work,’’ observes a judicious critic in “‘ Weale’s London,” “ whose ce- 
lebrity converts into admiration the censure that this imitation of it 
would, were it an original composition, else incur for the monstrousness 
of its proportions, and violation of all orthodoxy and rule: nothing less 
monstrous, in fact, can the Ionic, or upper order, be pronounced, if it be 
tested by ordinary rules, especially as it is considerably more ponderous 
than that of the Doric order below.’’ Another architectural critic con- 
demns this adaptation of Sansovino’s work as “ not creditable to English 
art, or even politic as to intended effect. Some of the best features are 
omitted in the copy, and, of course, any defects that there are become 
doubly reprehensible in the work of a copyist.” 

In the Club-house facade, Sansovino’s design is extended, to nine inter- 
columns, or compartments, instead of three, and broken into three divi- 
sious, each having three windows ona floor. The centre division is made 
wider than the other two, by the columns being there coupled. One un- 
avoidable deviation from the original is that, instead of forming an open 
arcad? below, the arches on the ground floor, or Doric order, are filled in 
with windows the same as in the upper order—an alteration requisite to 
adapt the design to its new purpose. In the original, both orders are 
nearly alike rich in their ornamentation ; here, in the Doric frieze, the 
metope sculptures, the moulded archivolts of the arcades, and the span- 
dril figures, are omitted. Theslightly-projecting portico is also a depar- 
ture from the original design. The shafts of the columns and pilasters 
are of polished Peterhead granite. The carving throughout is remarka- 
ble for its bold and rich character. 





A Bustvess Letrer.—The following (says the .V. O. Picayune) is, ver- 
batim and literatim, a copy of a business letter, received by a commer- 
cial house in this city. It is in reply to a letter from the city announcing 
the non-reception of a letter said to contain a draft from California 
on New Orleans. The writer gives a very interesting story of the 
troubles he underwent about the time his letter should have been de- 
posited ; whereby he was made to forget what he did with it. We think 
he makes out a pretty good case for confusion of mind. 


JOHNS TOWN, BATES COUNTY, July 13, 1855. 

Ireceived your answer which you sent Mr. Eliel Huse, of june 8, and I 
examined the post office whun I should have mailed my letter, which 
was johnstown, and I suppose that I never mailed or put said leter in to 
the leter box, thoi rote the leter and inclosed said bill in the leter and 
went to johnstown for the purpas of puting the leter in to the office on 
the 6 of February last, an when I got to johnstown, which is nine miles 
from my residence Samiel C Vanbibber, my nephew, a youth 18 years 
old, the only sun of my brother Ewing A Vanbibber, who lives in cali- 
fornea, and the man that Sent me that draft. 

Semiel C, has lived with me 12 years upon him cuming up in a gore of 
blood, heving received a blow on the left side of his head from elihue 
ashenaft, who had came to my house a few minutes after I left home for 
the purpes of whiping Samiel C Vanbibber, having two of his suns with 
him, john and granuil, one 15 and the other 18 years old, all attacking him 
in the most furious and frightful manner, the old man striking Sam with 
the spike end ofa heavy hickry stick, which i whurd him bost that his 
father knocked jim sulivins brains out with in the expedition against the 
mormons in a fray ; in an affray that arose after the defeat of the mor- 
mons, he elihue ashinaft payed $10 for the stick at his fathers sale 12 
months before this fray with my nephew, whun elihues success was to the 
renuns of his fathers, Samuel my nephew renching the heavy stick out of 
his hands, and turning the spike end and punching him twice in the belly 
just above the nable, and he fell on the flore, upon which the boys becam 
intimidated and exclamed o dady is dead, Samiel being as much allarmed, 





bacon being borne in triumph before them. This ceremonial was conti- 
nued with little alteration after the dissolution of the monastery, but the 
adjudication then took place in the court baron of the lord of the manor. 
A case occurred in 1701, when two couples obtained each a gammon of 
bacon. The first claimants on this occasion were William Parsley, but- 
cher, of Much Easton, in Essex, and his wife ; and the second, John, 
Reynolds, steward to Sir Charles Barrington, of Hatfield Broad Oaks, 
and his wife. They took the usual oath, kneeling on two stones in the 
churcbyard ; but the jury consisted only of five maidens, without any 
of the other sex, and four of the maidens appear by their names to have 
been sisters. In 1751 the bacon was claimed by Thomas Shakeshaft, 
weaver, of Weathersfield, in Essex, and his wife. A special court baron 
was held for the investigation of the case, a widow being then lady of 
the manor, and six maidens and six bachelors were duly enrolled as the 
jury. The claimants had been married seven years, and no objection 
having been found to their claim, they went through the usual ceremo- 
nies and received a gammon of bacon. This case appears to have made 
great noise in the country, and no less than five thousand persons are 
said to have been present—the road being literally blocked up by the 
various vehicles from the town of Great Dunmow to the Priory. It is 
said that on this occasion the successful candidates realised a large sum 
of money by selling slices of the bacon to those who had come to wit- 
ness the ceremony. 

From this time the custom appears to have become obsolete ; even the 
stones on which the claimants knelt in taking the oath were carried 
away ; and the old chair of carved oak in which the successful couple 
were borne alone remains, preserved in the priory church. It is reported 
in the neighbourhood that, when our present Queen had been married a 
year and a day, the then lord of the manor privately offered the flitch of 
bacon to her Majesty, who declined the compliment ; but, be this true or 
not, the same generosity was not extended to less elevated claimants. 
In 1851, just a century after the last gift of the bacon at the Manorial 
Court, a claim was made by Mr. and a Mrs. Hurrell, owners and occu- 
piers of a farm at Felsted, adjoining Little Dunmow, but the lord of the 
manor refused to revive the custom. This refusal caused a good deal of 
discontent among the inhabitants of the parish, which was only ap- 
peased by an intimation that if the claimants would drive over to Eas- 
ton-park, on the 16th of July, when a rural féte was to take place there, 
they would receive a gammon of bacon on going through the old cere- 
monial. On,the day appointed a multitude of people assembled before 
the Town-hall in Great Dunmow, with a brass band, and when the two 
claimants appeared they were escorted in great triumph to the park, with 
banners and flags, and the gammon of bacon was carried in triumph be- 
fore them. About three thousand persons are said to have been collected 
in the park to witness the ceremony, which appears to have consisted 
only in taking the old oath and receiving the bacon, without any presi- 
ding jury or trial. The opposition of the lord of the manor to any revi- 
val of the old custom in Little Dunmow has continued to the present 
time, although there has een a strong popular feeling all along of a con- 


as the asheraft buoy caught a hors and came after me, and over tuck me 
just as i got to johastown, and made his statement to, which threw me 
in to confusion. I being a new cumer in the place, and never having had 
any thing to do with such a scrape, the old mayer cummins advised that 
Sam should take them with a peace warrant, which he dun, and the get- 
ting of asheraft counciler and the trial lasted 8 days, during which time 
i never thought of what tuck me to johnstown, having asheraft all the 
time at my house, his phisician saying he will dy to nite, his second wif 


desire to recover, and a grate deturmmination of reveng, when on the 
tenth day I became afraid that the prairs of his wife, his neighbours, and 
i my self hartily concurd in, would not be answered, which was might God 
increase his pane and lay it close to his hart, that his moments might be 
fue ; i made them hall him home, whur he linged til the first of March, 
when to the gratification of all of his neighbour we bureaued him, I have 
riten to california to my brother, making a statement of the mater to him, 
and i must now wait the result of my mis management, andi may be mis- 
taking as to the house, as I only have his leter to refur to, which only 
sais I iaclose you a draft on neworleans. You must excuse the length of 
my unimportant & almost inconsiderate leter, and consider me more con- 
siderately your friend. Isaac VANIBIBER. 


Mvzzuine Dogs ; A Frexcu Poopie’s Protest.—The following appears 
in the London Times, addressed to the Editor. 

“ Sir,-—I cannot understand what you are doing with your dogs in 
London, and why, when the hot weather comes on, you put on that hor- 
rid thing called a“ muzzle.’ To muzzle a dog is to drive him mad, or 
greatly to increase the chances of his going mad. I ama dog; and I 
beg to tell you, Sir, that we perspire from our tongues, and that, there- 
fore, any interference with our mouth involves the double evil of imped- 
ing respiration and perspiration, and is itself an obvious madness most 
ca'culated to produce the very evil of which it professes to prevent the 
evil consequences. 

* You have learnt several things in London from the French here, and 
I do hope that, among the many thousands who are visiting this metro- 
polis, some will love their dogs enough to take them back a present of 
our “ muzzles’— ducus anon lucendo. We muzzle by not muzzling 
at all. An oval-shaped piece of wirework, fitting along our underjaw 
and projecting about two or three inches beyond our mouths, is fastened 
by a collar round our necks in the usual manner, and thus our mouths, 
though totally disengaged, are prevented from coming in contact with 
any object we may wish to bite (when either mad or only savage) by just 
the length of the projection of the wirework beyond our mouths. But 
we can lap water. 

‘“* These contrivances were originally designed by our kind masters to 
prevent our picking up poisonous balls, scattered about by those kind- 
hearted scoundrels the dog-skinners, and what prevents our picking up 
poison will, of course, prevent our biting good folks. 

“* T trust the happy alliance existing between our two mighty nations, 








trary kind ; and it is really this popular feeling, suddenly excited by Mr. 
Ainsworth’s romance, which gave rise to the proceedings on Thursday, 
the 19th of July.—London paper, July 28. 


Some of the London papers pass over this affair with contempt ; and 
others qualify their accounts of it, by a laugh at Mr. Ainsworth’s pal- 
pable effort to make literary capital out of it. 

omesedipaneallis 


Tue New Carvton Civs-Hovusr, Pati-Matu.—Nearly two centuries 
‘have rolled away since Pall-mall became a locality for club houses. There 
is no street in London which has been more celebrated for its taverns, 
whereat clubs were held before the members built for themselves a local 
habitation which has been properly enough named a club-house. Pepys, 
under the 26th of July, 1660, says:—‘* We went to Woods’ at the Pell- 
mell (our old house for clubbing), and there spent till ten at night.”’ This 
is, as Mr. Cunningham observes, oue of the earliest uses of the word “‘ club- 
bing” in its modern signification. 
mall used by a club, we believe, to be No. 86, the Ordnance-office, origin- 
ally built for Edward, Dake of York, brother of George III., and subse- 
quently a subscription club-house, called the Albion Hotel. (See “ Ca- 
riosities of London,” page 577). 

Here, upon what Captain Morris called “ the sweet shady side of Pall- 
mall,” has been erected a range of club palaces, which, from their grandeur 





The oldest existing mansion in Pall- | 


will plead my excuse for this word of fraternity for our excellent friends, 
your dogs. Indeed, it is a word for your men and women too. 

“It must not, however, be for a moment supposed to recommend 
among you the hideous practice of cropping the coats and half the tails, 
which is practised upon all my tribe, and which makes me the figure of 
fun I now am. A Frencu Poopus.”’ 

“ Paris.” 

Wonprovs ImprovVEMENTS IN Firg-ArMs.—Major Jacob, of the Bom- 
bay Artillery, the well-known commandant of the Scinde irregular horse, 
| has brought to perfection some remarkable improvements in fire-arms, 
| and has made public the results of his experiments. One missile, which 
| he calls the percussion rifle shell, is the most formidable ever invented 
| by man. The shape of the ball is such that its velocity after a flight of 
| 1200 yards is but very little reduced, and Major Jacob declares that, 
| judging from the practice at Jacobabad, “two riflemen so armed could 
| In ten minutes annihilate the best field battery of artiilery now existing.”’ 
| The experiments on rifled cannon are not less remarkable, and those who 
| treate Captain Warner’s long range of three or four miles with ridi- 
| cule, will be surprised to read the following declaration from Major Ja- 
_cob, who says: “ Judging from experiments made, as an old artillery 
_ officer, as well as a rifleman and practical mechanic, [ am deliberately of 

opinion that a four-grooved rifled iroa gun, of a bore four inches in dia- 





and sun, few of his neighbours attending him while he expressed a grate | 


| great achievements of our nation. 
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meter, weighing not less than twenty-four hundred weight, could be| of operations was thus :—The blind man used to cause himself to be taken 
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accuracy.’ Taking the distance even at one-half, or five miles, this is 
a range far beyond what is now attained. When we consider that Major 
Jacob’s experiments have been carried on, at his own expense, during a 
period of thirty years, and that he isa man of scientific knowledge and 
mechanical ingenuity, as well as a zealous and patriotic soldier, we 
wonder that his proposed improvements in rifle practice have not at 
once commanded the attention of the government. He says that fifty 
thousand English soldiers, trained and armed according to his plan, 
would be a match for the world in arms, and that “ the army which first 
adopts these weapons would thereby obtain an advantage equal to that 
of the exclusive possession of fire-arms a century ago.’”’ It is to be re- 
gretted that Major Jacob has published his statements on rifle practice. 
The Russian authorities are sure to take advantage of the valuable infor- 
mation here afforded, and to follow, if not improve upon, the detailed 
directions for manufacturing the weapons. Our own government might 
yet have the start of any other, but under the present system there is 
every likelihood of Major Jacob’s proposal being neglected. The Master- 
General of the Ordnance, who ought to attend to such matters, is (was) 
in the Crimea, and Lords Panmure and Hardinge are not likely to re- 
ceive suggestions by ‘‘ a Sepoy officer.”’—London Journal. 











DecIDEDLY NOT A Man or SentTIMENT.—Joshua Priestly, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, has written to his parents, at Soilhill, Ovenden, an interest- 
ing letter, which, after being well thumbed, has been handed to us, and 
from which we can bardly refrain from making a few extracts, notwith- 
standing the note that the letter was not to be published, as the writer 
had not time to write with method or accuracy, or ia a style which 
would bear the examination of a newspaper editor. After referring to 
the loss of one of his comrades who was known to bis parents, and who 
was carried off by cholera, after 12 hours’ illness, and the fruitless inqui- 
ries he had made respecting another friend, the writer remarked that he 
had some money treasured up for his parents, which it was unsafe to send 
in a letter ; and with respect to the epistles he had received from his 
mother, says—‘ I don’t want to see any more crying letters come to the 
Crimea from you. Those that I have received I have put into my rifle 
after loading it, and have fired them at the Russians, because you appear 
to have a strong dislike tothem. Ifyou had seen as many killed as I 
have you would not have as many weak ideas as you have ; besides being 
present when the shot, shell, and musketry were flying past and ringing 
around you, bursting and killing hundreds on your right band and on 
your left, and yourself kept firing until the sweat streamed from you.” 
He then states that on the 18th of June, in the attempted storming of 
Sebastopol, his rifle was strack from his hand by a piece of shell, and it 
cut his thigh. On the day following, when the flag of truce was hoisted, 
the dead bodies of the Russians and Allies were “tipped into a quarry 
like barrowfulls of clay.’’ A dead man, he affirmed, was no more thought 
of there than a dead fly in England ; but he consoles himself by adding— 
“ The next attempt will pay for all, or one-balf of the allied armies will 
be sacrificed.”— Halifax Guardian. 


Weexty Labovr Versus Dar.y.—The sub editorial work on a weekly 
is more elaborate than on a daily newspaper. The news of seven days 
has to be condensed and crushed into the area of a single sheet, often of 
a size not much exceeding one-half of the maximum. Cousiderable 
judgment in “cutting-down,”’ or abridging, is therefore necessary. To 
know when to give prominence to some items of news, while others may 
be dismissed with a few lines, requires no little acuteness and experience. 
It is not every man who can use the scissors and obliterating-pen with 
discretion. It may be imagined that there is nothing so easy as to cut 
out paragraphs and articles, and fiand them to the printer. Certainly, the 
mere use of a pair of scissors is not very difficult ; but a great deal more is 
requisite. There is nothing to incapacitate a man with hands and fingers 
from cutting a coat out of a piece of superfine cloth ; but where is the 
tailor who would present it to a customer when made up? In reality, 
the selecting is by far the most important department in a judiciously 
conducted weekly-newspaper. There is not a good newspaper of this 
class in the kingdom that is not remarkable for the care and judgment 
with which its contents are selected. One man may do as much in two 
hours as another can perform in six, but there will be a vast difference in 
the quality of the work. The one who has taken the longest time, will 
have double or treble the news of the other, free from the unnecessary 
ornature of verbose penny-a-liners, for which a small newspaper has no 
space. He is neither the wisest nor the cleverest editor who fills his pa- 
per in the shortest time. Every hour which can be spared from other 
duties, is well speut in thisimportant department. The editor who knows 
hié business, makes it a rule to have as great variety as possible in his 
columas—a little of everything going on, to please everybody’s taste.— 
From an article on Newspapers, in Chambers’s Journal, 





A Neat Summary or A LonG Depate.—The debate of the week has 
been a very grand affair, and highly creditable to all the parties engaged. 
It has been characterized by that usual absence of plan, of purpose or 
principle, which imparts so wild and romantic an interest to most of the 
There was a touch of Inkermann about 
it. After some feints the enemy suddenly presented himself in a dense 
mist of declamation, through which it was impossible to see, on the one 
hand, who were the assailants, or what their plan of battle, and, on the 
other, what government, what particular statesmen, what policy, what 
measures, were the object of attack. 

The assaulting columns became confused in their advance, and men 
who had never fought side by side before found themselves inconvenient 
neighbours. There was not wanting the wild shouts and the sanguinary 
onslaught of the Crimean prototype. The allies on this occasion—and a 
very motley assemblage they were—had to fight each his own battle, re- 
giment by regiment, with a few blunders. The Attorney-General took 
the ground that the new government had set everything right ; Mr. Syd- 
ney Herbert that the late government had left everything right ; Lord 
John Russell that nobody was likely to make it better ; Sir De Lacy 
Evans that it never was right and never would be ; Lord Palmerston that 
it always bad been right and always would be; Sir George Grey that 
nobody could prove anything wrong or promise anything better. 

The enemy did one another some mischief, chiefly from not knowing 
what to be at. Mr. Disraeli evidently wished to destroy the Peelites and 
take Lord Palmerston alive, though it was a necessity of the attack that 
the latter should bear the brunt of it. Mr. Roebuck found himself, as he 
confesses, in a new character, and, while ostensibly seeking to slay every 
member of the late and present administration, he could not help cry- 
ing out, like James II. at the battle of the Boyne, “ Oh, spare my 
children !”’ 

Mr. Bright directed his fire with tolerable impartiality in all directions, 
arraigning Lord Palmerston of insolence, Lord John Russell of being at 
one time a * King’s evidence’ and then a dupe, the subordinates of plot- 
ting in a sewer, this journal of getting the nation into its difficulties by 
underrating the land defences of Sebastopol, and every living thing, ex- 
cept perbaps M. Kossuth, of some roguery or folly. Every speaker seemed 
to have a game of his own, and we have no doubt could give his own his- 
tory of the debate. For our part, we can only say that there was a great 
dea! of slaughter, and therefore of glory ; but otherwise the victory was 
barren.— Times. 

A Lorp Maror’s ELoquexce.—Mansion Iouse hospitality was last 
week dispensed in Mansion House fashion, to the members of the Royal 
Academy. The Lord Mayor proposed the toast of the evening, in won- 
derful Lord Mayor’s English—“ Sir Charles Eastlake and the highly-ta- 
lented body, the Royal Academy of London.” “ Talented” is a vile 
phrase even in the mouth of a Lord Mayor. Dut it might easily pass un- 
noticed beside the brilliant rhetoric which served to introduce it. Sir 
Francis Moon told the worthy citizens of Paris on a recent occasion, that 
he would “ never forget his reminiscenses of that visit :”—which we think 
very likely. Iu the same spirit, and with equal felicity of expression, 
he last week told the Academicians—we quote the Times—that “ that 
day had been set apart for the purpose of paying respect and homage to 
talent at the shrine of genius.’ The Mansion House, we infer, was the 
shrine of genius. But “ talent is not a very hospitable form of after- 
dinner compliment. And why needed the Academicians to be remiuded 
—even if it were truae—that they had set a day apart to pay respect and 
homage to their own talent ? After such an exhibition of his mastery 
over all the resources of language, we are not surprised to find the Lord 
Mayor assuring his guests that Sir Charles Eastlake was “ the first per- 
son of eminence presented to him (the Lord Mayor) in early life.’ The 
“ eminent” person must have been greatly flattered. The Lord Mayor 
also condescended to assure the Academicians that their President is 
“ not only a refined painter, but also a scholar and a gentleman.” The 
Academicians ought to be grateful :—* Praise trom Sir Herbert Stanley 
is praise indeed !’"—London paper, July 14, 








A Buiyp Leader oF A Banp or Tuteves.—-The police on Saturday 
arrested a band of six thieves, the chief of whom isa blind man, who have 
lately been committing somewhat extensive depredations. Their plan 


made to throw shot to a distance of ten miles and more, with force and to mercers’ shops early in the morning while the shopman were arrang- 
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different de- 
ing the goods for the business of the day, and, calling for 

sonptiens of stuffs, proceeded to examine them by the touch, bensting 
as he did so, that, in spite of his infirmity he was a first-rate ju Be = 
that he was even able to distinguish colours. The shopmen, wie sently 
prised, generally gathered round him, and, while they ot Ba hex 
watching him, his accomplices used to slip in and carry off any ng _ 
might happen to be lying about. Once that the coup was € ve oe 
blind man was accustomed to declare that the things presented = 
not suit him, and to leave without making any purchase. The a 
ance of the robberies of the band may be judged of from the pp _— 
Saturday morning, just before they were arrested, they ete no - 4 
than eight pieces of Valencia from a shop in the Quarter St. = Pe 
considerable quantity of their booty was found io the possess on 
receiver and his wife, who were also arrested.— Galignant. 





Laxp Exptorine Arctic Expepirion.—With regard to the Expeece 
to the Arctic Coast, we learn that all the arrangements for it, in accord- 
ance with Sir George Simpson’s instructions, forwarded from Lane 
November last, has been strictly carried out. The ebject of this expe : 
tion, it will be remembered, is to visit the locality where, accentiog © 
Dr. Rae’s information from the Esquimaux, Sir John Franklin and his 
brave companions so miserably perished, and to obtain every yoann 
procurable respecting their sad fate. It is also to be hoped woot ey 
may succeed in relieving, or ascertaining the fate of the American pat 
dition, under Dr. Kane, which was despatched in search of Sir Joho 
Franklin, and concerning which so much anxiety is now felt, throughout 
the whole civilized world. The departure of the Expedition Great Slave 
Lake, the point of their rendezvous, bad not yet been heard of; but as 
the requisite supplies and servants had been forwarded from the various 
posts, whence they were ordered, in ample time to reach their destina- 
tion before the opening of the navigation, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the party, whose leaders are Messrs. Anderson and Stewart, of 
the Hadson’s Bay Company’s service—the latter gentleman being @ son 
of the Hon. Joba Stewart, of Quebec—would be prepared to start for the 
Arctic coast, via Back’s Great Fish River, with the first open water.— 
Montreal Herald, August 2. 


A Troruy.—Gen. Pelissier has jast presented to the library of Algiers 
a volume of the *‘ History of the Life of Christ,” which was taken in the 
chapel of the cemetery of Sebastopol. It is in the Sclavonian language, 
and in the folio form ; is bound in the ancient style, and gilt, and bas two 
clasps in copper. Oa the top cover, in a gilt wreath, are the three per- 
sonages of the Trinity. Oa one of the blank leaves is written in Russian, 
“This book belongs to the Church of the Saints of the Cemetery ;”’ and 
lower down, “ Month of December—the priest Altin Bringin was here the 
27th December, 1827."’ The whole life is divided into twelve parts, one 
for each month ; and the volume in question comprises the part for the 
month of December. The book was printed at Moscow, and the paper is 
of a greyish colour. The titles of the chapters and the first letters of each 
paragraph are in red ink, and this gives it the appearance of the earlier 
productions of the typographic art. The bottoms of the pages are worn, 
from constant use, and some of the pages are so dirty as to warrant the 
belief that the Russian clergy are not rigorously required to officiate with 
clean bands ; while other pages are stained with drops of yellow wax, 
which evidently fell from tbe candles which it is the custom to burn in 
honour of the saints. Gen. Pelissier, in transmitting the book to the li- 
brary of Algiers, wrote the following, lines, and they have been pasted in 
one of the fly leaves :— Head-quarters before Sabastopol, 9th of June, 
1855. ‘ History of the Life of Christ.’ Taken in the chapel of the ceme- 
tary of Sebastopol, where victory carried us, The sacred objects and se- 
veral other things were conveyed to the Monastery of St. George, but this 
book was reserved by him who had the discretionary power, in order that 
it might be presented to the library of Algiers. It is in the Sclavonian 
language, and printed in the Sclavonian characters.—PELIssIER.” 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE FRANKLIN MONUMENT IN THE ARcTIC SEas.—We 
have been favoured (says an English paper) with a copy of the inscrip- 
tion written by Lady Franklin for the tablet, now on its way out to the 
Arctic Regions in the United States Expedition, which is to be placed on 


Beecby Island. It isa touching memorial, and will be read with interest : | 


‘“‘ To the memory of Franklin, Crozier, Fitzjames, and all their gallant bro- 
ther officers and faithful companions, who have suffered and perished in the 
cause of science and the service of their country,—this Tablet is erected near 
the spot where they passed the first Arctic winter, and whence they issued 
forth to conquer difficulties or to die. It commemorates the grief of their ad- 
miring countrymen and friends, and the anguish, subdued by faith, of her who 
has lost in the heroic leader of the Expedition the most devoted and affectfonate 
of husbands. ‘ And so He bringeth them unto the Haven where they would 
be.’ 1855. This stone has been intrusted to be affixed in its place by the 
officers and crew of the American Expedition, commanded by Lieutenant. H. J. 
Hartstein, in search of Dr. Kane and his companions.” 





Ovt-Door PreacuinG at LiverPoot.—Dr. M‘Neile preached in the area 
of the Liverpool Exchange on Sunday afternoon; some six thousand 
ersons listened to his discourse—simple, fervent, and even humorous, 
ut avoiding all irritating controversialism. The preacher promised to 
continue bis addresses during the fine weather.—London paper, July 21. 





A Goop Recrurr.—A quiet country lad in Argyleshire, who held three 
silver medals trom the Highland Society for plougbing, having heard 
that his brother was killed at Inkermann, threw up his situation, joined 
the Argyleshire Militia, got trained for six weeks, and then volunteered 
into the line, and is now on his way te the Crimea, to be revenged on the 
Russians for the death of his brother.— Edinburgh Courant. 





Tue Wipow or Lucien Bonaparte.—The widow of Lucien Bonaparte, 
the Princess Alexandrine, whose death was recently announced, was 
allowed by Louis Philippe, towards the close of his régime, to reside in 
Paris, and at that time her literary soireés were the delight of the capi- 
tal. Lamartine, Beranger, and Victor Hugo, visited her to hear Balzac 
read the inedited words of Lucien. It is hoped that these works, ar- 
ranged for publication by the Princess before her deatb, will, ere long, 
be given to the world. It appears that they include several letters of 
Napoleon Bouaparte, and some from the great celebrities of the Imperial 
epoch such as Bernadotte, Augereau, Massena, Talleyrand, Murat, &c. 





Zixc.—By the analysis of some of the most ancient coins, and of me- 
tallic vessels taken from the excavations at Herculaneum, it is found that 
they contain a portion of zinc—yet to the moderns zinc is a new metal. 
Less than a century ago zinc was not considered asa metal at all. Hom- 
burg—a pbilosupber who wrote about that period—says : “ Zinc isa com- 
pound of iron and tin :” thus implying that it bad no individual existence, 
but that it was a compound. Such, however, is not found to be the case 
by modern chemists. Indifferent as we are to “a bit of zinc,’ there are 
few substances that bave rendered more service, or been more instrumen- 
tal to the cause of science and the progress of knowledge than this metal. 
Considered iu relation to its own qualities, it possesses rare interest. 
Certain combinations of this metal with copper, under the euphonious 
Dames of tumbac, brass, pinchbeck, have been used in the arts, especially 
in China, from time immemorial. In the Celestial Empire zinc in great 
purity is used for current coin. This money has frequent)y Tartar char- 
acters on the reverse. 


Turkish Notions or TELEGRAPHIC WirEs.—A Turkish enthusiast, at 
Constantivople, lately cut off two yards of the telegraphic wire, which he 
brought to his house, in the hope of being the first to know the news. 
When taken up for the offence, he admitted the fact, and said that all he 
wanted to learn was the fall of Sebastopol; as for the news transmitted 
by government, he would surely have had discretion enough not to have 
inquired iuto them. Another Turk cut the wire in two, in order to see 
if the interior was hollow. 








Scotcu Lanpep Proprietors.—The following is the gross total number 
of landed proprietors standing on the valuation rolis of the various 
Scotch counties in 1854—viz., in Aberdeen, 341; Argyll, 181; Ayr, 456; 
Banff, 45; Berwick, 306; Bute, 9; Caithuess, 37; Clackmannan, 35 ; 
Dumbarton, 263 ; Dumfries, 510; Edinburgh, 562; Elgin, 55 ; Fife, 686; 
Forfar, 358 ; Haddington, 124; Inverness, 120; Kincardine, 92; Kin- 
ross, 164; Kirkcudbright, 413; Linlithgow, 164; Nairn, 15; Orkney, 
329 ;, Peebies, 88; Perth, 696; Ross, 69 ; Roxburgh, 429; Selkirk, 43 ; 
Stirling, 615 ; sutherland 8 ; and Wigtown, 60. 594 of these estates were 
valued at between £500. and £1,000, 387 at between £1,000 and £2,000, 
274 at between £2,000 and £5,000, 76 at between £5,000 and £10,000, 
and 32 at upwards of £10,000. 





Tue First Private Hatt ar Oxrorp unpeR THE New Act.—The 
Rev. E. A. Littou, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, proposes, 
under the enabling powers of the recent act, to open a hall ia Oxford for 
the reception of students. After a careful consideration of the probable 
expenses, £80, tur the academical year, consisting, practically, of three 


terms, each containing eight or nine weeks, has been fixed on as the low- 
est sum compatible with prudence. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 346, sy V. E. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 345. 


White. Black 
1. Kt to B 3 check. K to Q 4 (*) 
2. Qto Q 6 check. Q tks Q (+) 


3. Kuito B 3 check mate. 


* If King takes Knight, White Queen takes Pawn, checking, and mates next 
move. 
+ If King takes Knight, White Queen mates at her third square. 





To Corresronpents.—C. T. R. The position which you enclose (extracted 
from the American Chess Magazine, 1847,) is a very instructive one—we there- 
fore reprint it at your request. It formed the termination of a game actually oc- 
| curing between V. &. and another strong player.—W. J. A. F. is replied to 
through the Post Office—J. M. The only exception to the general rule of 
capture by the Pawn is that of taking en passant. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,.—Read the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Coceman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $600 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several moaths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhorm I foal qreatty obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in nundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 





M. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
| which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
| that any representations made by them are worthy of public confidence. 

New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
| Soldby BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. #1 
| Barclay street; C..H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
| street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &SONS, eer sg Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. S8LO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N. Y. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, @ U.S. M. Steamer "BALTIC, will 
close at this office on WEDNESWAY, the 22d day of August, at 1044 o’clock, A. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, @ U. 8. 
M. Steamer UNION, will close at this office on SATURDAY, the 25th day of august, at 
1024 o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V: FOWLER, Postmaster. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, A&c., B® U.S. M. Steamer EMPIRE 
CITY, will close at this office on MUNDAY, the 20th day of August, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 
ISAAC V. POWLER, Postmaster. 





PEACHES, TOMATOES, or any other Fruit, may be preserved 

in a perfectly fresh state for years, without Sugar or other preservative property. by the 

use of Ludtow’s Patent Self-Sealing Can. This is the only positively self- 

sealing Can made, as all others require Wax, solder, or Cement, They are acknowledged by 

all who see them, the Neatest, Safest, and Most Convenient Can in use. Fall directions for Put- 
ting-up Fruits, Vegetables, &c., will accompsny the Cans. For Sale Wholesale and Retail by 
TAYLOK & HUDGETTS, No. 60 Beekman Street, cor. of Gold. 


Ww ANTED—For a Widow Lady and her Daughter, permanent 
board in a respectable private family, residing in a healthy and agreeable neighbourhood, 
within fifty miles of New York. Terms must be moderate. Address box 1,676 Pust Office, N. Y. 


FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give —— only one trial. To be had in 1,3 or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent a» directed. 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 








ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Hcuses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Cle man, restored 

to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous suffering, is daxious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send free the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
No. 59 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BLIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 


O BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘‘ PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of Rich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about ,000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperred throvghout the estate’ Iv is the most Erglsh like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about 1}; mile below 
Windsor, where the Western Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAME, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wild Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock wnd Snipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING 
Lands cf the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or agriculturist, or breeder of Stock, the ‘* Park Farm’’ offers pecvliar 
advantwges ; to the speculator it would turn out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
recessury, every field upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Buildings, (the laiter of which are not in very good repair), are situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6,500, half down and the other 
balf to remain on mortgage, at 6 ® cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser. 
It Leased, the Te:m wili not be less or more than 7 years, and the reut will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost the Proprietor fall £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRONTAGE on the RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part ot the whole River for Dock- 
age, Whartage, and commercial purposes. I is 14g mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Te: minus of the Southern Railroad is expected to be 
fixed. Terms of payment wiil be easy. 

By the statate Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (by will or 
Otherwise) Real Estate there just as British subj: cts can 

Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 


CLARET WINES. 
ii may not be generally known that the superiority of the Claret or Medoc Wines, is distin- 
guished all over the world, —rank as the most perfect Which France produces, and keep ex- 
tremely well. They are celebrated for a beautiful celour, @ violet perfume, much d-licacy, and 
@ very agreeable flavour ; they are strong without being heavy, comforting without intoxicating, 
leave the breath pare and the mouth cool. These Wines do not, like many others, being too 
strongly impregnated with brandy, carry direase into the stomach at the moment of social joy, 
they cheer and exhilirate, whil-, as a beverage, their effect on the health is grateful and bevefi - 
cial, Professor Braud, an unquestionable auihority, states this wine above all otuers is the ves 
suited for those persons who are easily excited and iu whom the stronger wines generally pro 
duce feb: ile action. 

The subscriber having imported from first hands a large and well selected stock of these cele- 
brated Wines now offers them for sule at the lowest market prices ; they consist of Margaux, De 
Pez, Lanessan, Larose, and Lafitte : of the vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, seme of which are to 
be bad in pint bottles, as well as in casks, and ail in fine order and condit.on for present use. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. 











SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 





0. L. SANBORN, 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 
EZRA CARTER, JR. BOSTON, 
THOMAS H. BAZIN, 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co,, H 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world, 


7 diveeate, fone J Aa 
E*?TRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Iwo grades. ich and Vry. An article rarely met within this country, In original 
cases $12 00.— Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHE ESE, arrived B Nashville. 
On Sale by ARIrHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 
NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Ucdersigned coosjoes the FIRST yew gly for jen ye fue to ng Wor'd’s Fair 
—an S Constantly en hand a large and well assort Stock o} ods 
Bait, Trout Flies denn deere every variety, which he's able ts supply ae te te 


Merchants dealing in the abo ic) will find it to their Interest t i i 
Stock, before making their et Koay " —a 








THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 





N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever inve ned. : a 


HE EMINENT FRENCH TRAGEDIENNE RACHEL su 

ported by 4 PULL COMPANY of FIRST-RATE AKTisTS from Paris will make ber tet 
appearance on FIRST of SEPTEMBER, at the METROPOLITAN THEATRE, New York.— 
General Office, No. 49 Wall steeet, 2nd Floor, Room No. 28. 


STEBBINS & CO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











—e 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 








NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES on Brooklyn Heights, No. 
I 106 Piersepont &t., cor. of Clinton. —-ALFRED GREKNLEAF, PM, Prittipal2--The 
next Annual Se-sion in this School commences on MON DAY, September 10, in charge of the 
same excellent corps of teachers as during the past year. Every desirable facility is here far- 
nished for acquiring « thorough and accomplished education: and no effort or expense will be 
spared in securing 4 conticuance of the generous patronage hitherto enjoyed, For Circulars, &c., 
apply as above. 








T° TUTORS.—The advertiser is desirous of meeting withan ex- 
perienced Tutor, whose engagements will enable him to devote three Evenings in the week 
to the instraction of his Pupil. Address, ‘* Y."’ Box 30, Post Office, New York. 
RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies (32 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenue) re-opens on Thursday, 
September 6th. - 
Mra. Meare will be at home to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with her, 
trom Monday, Sept. mber 3d. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS PARDOE. 


JUST PUBLISHED FROM ADVANCE Copy. 


HE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss Pardoe, author of ‘* Confessions of a Pretty Woman,”” 
“Louis XIV.” a&c., dc. Price 50 cents. Abate 


Also, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 


The London Dispatch says of this work .—‘*‘ We have never read its equal as a work of fiction.” 

“* These volumes can not tail to be attractive, from their author’s well-known force of descrip- 
tion, and knowledge of lite and character. Her powers are well-displayed here in man striking 
characters, whose breadih of outline and vivid delineation arrest the attention, and —- 4 inter- 
est. ‘The Jealeus Wife’ presents a masterly sketch of what pride and pas-ion can effect. It is 
a composition that dispiays for its subject human nature under the influence of its most powerfal 
incentives. The passion that here prevails is described in ‘ The Caxtons’ as ‘the love gives 
fire to the song, and tragedy to the stage,’ and thore who desiderate the striking and vigorous 
style of romance, will appreciate the ability that has created this work.’’—Sun, 

** We place this tale in the highest rank of deeply instructive as well as absorbingly interesting 
fictions.”’—John Bull. 

* A tale of great power. One of the most excellent novels the season has produced.”’—Sunday 


Times. 
7 W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., Publish-rs, Fran¥lin Square, New York. 
and 72 and 74 Washington Street, Boston 








jst PUBLISHED.—The “ Riverdale Schottisch,” by Julius 

Metz, PRICK TWENTY-FIVE CENTS —We consider this the prettiest schottishe we 

have published for a long time. Music teachers by calling, or sending their cards, will receive 

a copy gratis. Cards from the country must be accompanied with thres cents to pay the postage. 
COOK & BRO , Music Dealers, No, 343 Broadway. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS AND BELLES-LETTBERS. 


Cas DE ESPANA; or, Going to Madrid via Barcelona. By J. Milton Mackie. 1 vol. 
l2mo. $i. 

A TENNESSEEAN ABROAD ; or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. By Bandal W. 
MacGavock. t2mo, cloth. $1. 

THE KUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA. By Laurence Oliphant. Fourth edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiastic Demi- 
niens of the Sultan. By Warington W. Smyth. 12mo, cloth. Map. 75 cents. 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA, By 
Gabr el Franchére. Translated and edited by J. Huntington. 12mo, cloth, plates. a 

A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Second edition, 12mo, cloth. 75 
cents, 

SICILY ; a Pilgrimage. By H.T. Tuckerman 63 cents. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, 1HE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA,;; or, Six Years in India, 
By Mrs. Colin Maekenzie. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

WHITE, RED, AND BLACK; Sketches of American Society during the Visit of their 
Guests. By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. $2. 

THE BLAVKWATER CHRONICLE, By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde 
Illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth. $1. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S GREAT WORK. THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ‘. By Pro- 
fessor Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg; and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Netes, 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols., cloth, $5—half ca'f or morocco extra, $10. 

THE O'DOHERTY PAPERS. By the late William Magion, annotated by Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie. 2 vols., cloth, $2—half calf or morocco, extra, $4. 

SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. By James Hannay. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 3 vols. 12mo, cloth, portrait on steel, $3 50— 
half calf or morocco, extra, $6 50. 

CALAVAR ; the Knight of the Conquest. By the late Robert Mon‘gomery Bird, author of 
** Nick of the Woods,’’ with Illustrations by Darley. 12mo, cloth. $1 25. 

NICK OF THE WOOUS; or, The Jibbenainosay : a Tale of Kentucky. By Robert M. Bird, 
M. D., author of ‘‘Calavar,’’ *‘ The Infidel,”? &c. New and revised edition, with I)lastrations 
by Darley. l vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCES.—By William Gilmore Simms. 

Uniform Series, with Iustrations by Darley.—Each $1 25. 
1. THe PATNA: ; prey oe 5. enars ; or, The Hawks about the 
2. ME D . wezend of the ee. Jovecote. , 
3. Lee AINE WALTON, or, The Rebelcf THE YEMASSEE ;-a Romance of South Ca- 

Dorchester. rolina. 

4. THE SCOUT; or, The Black Riders of the SOUTHWARD HO! A Spell of Sunshine. 

Congaree. 

Any of the above in half calf or morocco, extra, additional, per vol. $1. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman street. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


HAVE NOW READY, 
VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SESASTOPOL—By Richard C. McCormick, Jr., of 
New York.—1 vol., 12mo., with spirited and beautiful Illustrations.—Price $1. 








With numerous 








List of Illustrations. 

A Portrait of Miss Nightingale. 

Panoramic View of the Seat of War in the East. 

The Harbour of Balaklava. 

The Road from Bataklava to Kadukoi. 

Panoramic View of the Position of the Armies. 

Diamoud Battery. 

Head Quarters of Lord Raglan. 

Sentinel of the Zouaves. 

Zouaves. 

This book will interest all classes, and should have a wide circulation. Mr. McCormick is 
well known as a careful and graphic writer, and as he is the only American that has returned 
from a visit to the world-renowned camp before Sebastopol, he is well qualified to speak upon 
many points of which no information has hitherto been secured. Besides giving a minute ac- 
count of a long sojourn in the Camp of the Allies, full particulars of the great army hospitals at 
Scutari and Pera are introduced. Sebastopol is described in detail, and the unparallelled suffer- 
ings and mismanagement in the English Camp are portrayed in vivid style. 


COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE WAR. 


D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. 
Ports and Harbours of the Black Sea. 
Plan of Bohestene q 
The Baltic, with its Fertifications, Railroads and Telegraphs. 
The Black Sea, with its Fortifications. 
The Danube. 
The Environs of Sebastopol. 
Plan of Cronstadt. 
The Crimea and Sea of Azoff. 
Russia and Turkey. showing the Baltic, Black and Mediterranean Seas. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR,—17TH EDITION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, 
HAVE NOW READY 
THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.—Translated anew from Dr. Rodiger’s 17th 
German Edition.—By T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew, &c., in Rochester Theological Se- 
minary. With anew course of Grammatical Exercises and Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared for 
the 17th edition of the Grammar. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 
The translation has been made from Dr. Rodiger’s manuscript revision, with his numerous 
corrections and additions, furni-~hed for the American work in advance of the German publica- 
tion ; and care has been taken that it should faithfully exhibit the views of this distinguished 
philologist. in bisown manner of expressirg them. 
The translation is made directly from the sheets furnished by Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
part has been re-wiitten. The Grammatical Exercises bave been reconstructed, with the im- 
provements suggested by several years’ experience in the use of them with Hébrew classes. The 
Chrestomathy consists of a new and more extended selection of passages trom the Old Testament, 
with minute and full explanations to aid the learner in his first study of the language. 
he Grammar exhibits the latest results in Hebrew philology, from the band of one of the first 
Hebraists of the age ; and with the Exercises and Curestomathy, forms a complete apparatus for 
the grammatical study of the language. 
No pains bave been spared to secure perfect accuracy in the printing of the work. 


PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 

EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 

author of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardolph,”’ &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 18 
The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every page, render his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. In this volume there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest. —New-Youk Observer. 
The best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. be ® Ld 
nothing in predicting for it an excensive sale.—Anickerbocker Magazine. 
Mr. Sheiton invests his troughts with the peculiarly graceful and jucid style. * * * 
These sketches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 
gance.—Couri-r and Enquirer. 
A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.— Boston Olive Branch. 
The sketches are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The longest sketch 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,’’ which is literally steeped in delicious humour ; other are replete with 
pathos as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the book is a delighiful one.—Boston Yankee 
Blade, 





We hazard 





The reader who goes threuch this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. F. Commercial f ; 
Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 


| style —Troy Times. 


The book is full of interest—the sketches are taken from life—trutbful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted. —Clere’an? Leader. 


In its genuine humour, its exquisite perception of natural be#uty, and its aromatic richness of 
siyle—it is immeasurably superior to similar productions. —New- York Tribune. 
Mr. Shelton is one of the most natural, agieeable ard companionable of our living 


writers, He has a keen sense of the ridiculous, a large fund of quiet hamour, a genuine and ori- 
ginal style, great skill in exbibiting, without crowding, the details of a scene or u life picture, a 
strong feeling tor the beauriful, and an intuitive power in finding the best and most mu:hful por- 
tions of a book or an event. These are the leading features of « book who-e only fault—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic writing—is that it is far too briefi—N. ¥. Daily 
Times. , 

His sketches are all full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.- 


Yew-York Churchman. 
hasan ; , Mr. Shelton’s Works. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
UP THE RIVER. 1 vol illustrated 1 25 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. lvol. &88e. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan-st., N. Y 


These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitted to Publiah 
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FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. | 


I HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
H, PRISTE= been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shal! reopen an_ institute of a similar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the largo house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing tull particulars, references and @ letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by | 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 





NEW IRON SHOT TOWER. 


RON IS RAPIDLY TAKING THE PLACE OF BRICK IN THIS CITY AS A BUILD, 
I ing material, and tight-bouses, watch-houses, and the better class of warehouses, ma‘le 0 
iron, are going up every day. A new Iron Shot Tower is now being erected, in Centre street, | 
for Mr. James MeCu logh, which is to be over 200 feet high, and calculated to make #,(00 tons 
of shot per annum. The Tower is to be finished in seventy-five days from the Sih ult., when it 
was commenced. A brick tower of like dimensions could not be constructed in less than four- 
teen or fifteen months. The proprietors are already receiving orders for shot, deliverable in Sep- 
tember, at 634 cents per Ib., cash, for Drop. 


——— 





ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 


OULD call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, whi: b are 
of a quality rarely met with in this market. inal canes of 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases 


one dozen, $12 00. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 
DUFF GURDON’S KICH GOLD SHERRY, $12 per case. 

These articles are not to be surpassed at any i rice. : sauna 
BEAUJOLAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to © sare tha 
can be bought at anything like the price. ; $3 00 per 
CLARETS.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, So UU P 


GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ $500 per care. : 1 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 and 18 galions, at 55 cents per gallon. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12 Physicians all 
agree that this is the best summer driuk known. I am the only person in America who can re- 
ceive this beer direct from the Brewery. 


No. 7 Wiliiam Stree, New York. 





ELLUC’S BISCATIN E.—The best and healthiest food for Infan's and Invalids 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by - 
ELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, — 
635 Broadway, and 25) Fourth Avenue. 





00 al P gant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
=e eh pete 4 ieee, is continued on the European plan, with- 
of its beautiful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families ve single a ae ee to those of any 
other Hotel i untr patr the pu is respectfully solicited. 

. mPTe ex peme ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


TRE AR UTICA, N. ¥.——The Hotel at this 
Mg yp ~—y tr season. Visiters can now reach it direct by the 
Black River and Utica Railroad, trains leaving Utica on the arrival of the steam ooat express 
train, also of the Hudson river express train. M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
coving. (ext paid) J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 











ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
this day offer to the notice of our patrons, our ever-popular Rocky Mountain Silvery Bea- 

ver Hat ; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 
class wearers each tuccessive season of its introduction by us. In the Ruffing Department, 
(known as Soft Hatting,) will be displayed the skill and taste of our French Fabricant, whose 
ipimitable productions, v sonal per Baltic, tageines with selections from our own Make Shops, 
der our large and varied assortment complete. 
= ’ ' LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


ROCKAWAY, L. I., 1855. 


[HE ROCKAWAY PAVILIOM WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. 

This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms single or communicating, and 12 cottages, furnished, in the Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as may be preferred. With an in- 
creased supply of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES, in propertion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The House will be provided in the most liberal manner and stocked with the Cuorcest WINES 
of every approved brand. 

For amusement and recreation a large BowLtnG SaLoon, BrtuiarD Rooyw, Cricket Grounp 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S ARCHERY GROUND and a permanent Band are provided. 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., are selected French, German and American. 

The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 
provisions, &c. 

Rooms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. JNO. GEO. BAINBRIDGE, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
William Street, New York. 








MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.., 


BAxEERS. No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CIRUULAR LETTERS OF CKEDIT on the following Cities: 








Alexandria, Carisruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
A . Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
erlin, Dusseldorf, ilan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Berne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, Frankfoct, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Mulbouse, Stettin, 
Botlognue, Geneva, Madras, Shangbat, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Syaney, N.S. W. 
Bagni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, Turin, 
Basle, Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Touion, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Kands, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 
Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghorn, Panu, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 


Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION UF LONDON, 


Shanghai, 
Bombay, 


Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton, 


Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, 


Madras, 


Singapore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies at 


Maitland and Newcastle, ........ccsesccccccecccceccccces coos Hunter River, 


' ofall kinds to be found in the Union 


' and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 








Brisbane and Ipswich... .......+..+. Sb ded dhe oes 6500bn 60 guens 
Victoria Branches : pa 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 

BARRE, «5.0. 000: 0:60 0:50.00 0006009000000 000 C00 00 rep en coe mount AlORSRGGr. 

Ballarat. 

Sandhurst Agency.......... 62-6: 0500 Oe O88 0-00-6040 Nenws 6 0:0m0 06:0 ce 


Ovens Agency. 


OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Paris—Grant LErTERS OF CREDIP for Mercantile purposes. Also, UIRCULAR 
LETTEKS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 








Alexandria, Broxelles, Heidelberg, Maita, Rome, 
Algiers, C 4 Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Anvers, Criro, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasboxrg, 
Basle, Dresden, Liege, Munich, Stockholm, 
Ber!in, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Berne, Franktfort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 
Beyrout, Genes, Lueques, Pau, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, yon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, Riga, 


Office in New York—No § Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


E’war? BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No.s7 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assortea Stock of Flutes, Clarionettes, 
ets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments, 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instraction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 
Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 


A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be mailed to yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Enaries Willmer’s Universal nglish and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and Bet. ‘AST 


ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2ud Floor), New York, 
10 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
W MLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the J/7us 

trated London News, whichthey supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsnt. 

scribers and to the wholesaletrade. 

Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestro- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 

Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
ames, boundin cloth and pitt, are always on sale. 

Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival! of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 

Subseriptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 


the Coatinent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 








CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS, 








TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
inval e remedy, being at onee palatable, sate and efficacious. 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


rant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an vetail by JOHN A, TARRANT, 
- Gooner A 4 wee. Druggis 
o. reenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For eale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupny, John Milhan, Dulluc & Oo., 


on Brosdway, Clemente & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Drnggists, 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


H°®AS® WATERS, No. 333 Broadwery, N. ¥.—Music at the 
KEDUCED RATES. One of the Largest and Hest Selected Catalogues of Choice 


NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 





8 b> eapest, " 
and Popular Music in the United States. Ineluding Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all Oceupying three large Stores The Subscriber has the largest, ch and most complete as 


kinds of Instruction Bosks of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments by the first masters. . 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 


sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 


DS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag--and not damped to make it 


U , : 
HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone —% Pondrette, & 


Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
durability of structure of the Square Pianos. 


Cc. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 





T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Molian, with irou frames | THEE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


PIAN®S of « large number of other manufacturers. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. 

*. D& 

cently awarded the First Premium at the nationa! Fair, Washington, D, C. Melodeons of other 
makes. 


Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA,—A delicious Tonic Cordial, cf great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUsS 





H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equat Temperament, to which was re- | Chief Cabin Passage. . 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
+ ee coe cesccee se S190 | Second Cabin Passaze.......0+ cee coe 000 MS 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chiet Cabin Passage. ......- +++... ... S110 | Second Cabin Passage,.........+.++0++- O68 


aa te a from Boston call at Halifax. bs 
coseecee +e sCapt, JODEINS. | Americn,,........+0+ ce0-+0++. Capt. Lane, 
eee. Rrrie. | Eurepa, .. rf 

.. Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,. 











... Capt. “ 











BS 3.000 0 hna : Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,............. +... Capt. LEITOR, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue om vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—g on starboard bow—red on port 
w. 
Rg GR yy a EE SE “er From 
Geer MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL a le a Wednesday,........+....-August Ist 1855. 
and CATHARTIC PILLS have done more to promote the public healtb, than | 4 vig myrgg es = =—«-5 A a epee .. Wednesday... ........... August 15th “ 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by i's thousand on | ‘america. 0 008 006 BOCROR . 6. co 00e cece v0.05 WW CUROREET ccs coc cccccce se AUBUS Sk 
thousand cures of Colds, Conghs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- | Canada pe ety! Tap AE Wednesday... ........ ... Sept'r., 12th * 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumpt've d'seases in this country. The Pills are as good Africa... Tt pte occ. hoe w Wednesday. .........-+..-Septr 26th 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more comp!ai: ts —Every body needs more or less purging. Purge o> de Ae 


the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of oldage. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 
yet too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak but when it 
we taken a strong hold. Kead the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 


from dreadful Scrofula, Drorsy, Uleers, skin Diseases, Rhenmatism, Neuraigia, Dyspepsia, In- | ¢ 


ternal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headsche, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritabiity, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, l'yseutery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required. —These are no random statements, but are 
authen icated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them ouce, and you will 
pever be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes for $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. OC, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 

Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
statements which they can neither sanction or believe, 

A pleasant exception to this disagreeable necessi(y are the advertisements of Dr. J C. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which wiil be found in our columns. We have published for him be 
fore, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourse|ves to deceive or mis- 
lead the public, for we have had indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abun- 
dant reason to believe that his medicines will do ail they promise, andali that can be reasonably 
expected from any wedicine, His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this community to need 
any commendation from us, and his Pills we are credib)y informed are not inferior to bis Pecto 
ral.— Providence Mirror, R. J. 





prrirr ! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it 1s good for all, 

hurtful to none, and highly neceseary to thousands of persons to prepaie the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dk. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices .f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, yop with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and «s the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas0ed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SyrvcpP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botiles has cured the woret cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eroptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers. cHrowic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is ansanalied by any preparation ever introduced, 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &£CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton str-et, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part of the Uniced 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGK.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, trom the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except i» two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
wo bottles w1il cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six Bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottl+ will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
| is taken. 
othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder'u! medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone wa!ls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no its nor ands, hyms nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but net yours. I peddled over athou- 
sand bottles of it fn the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 
o those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enc gh of it. 
Price $1 Manufactured ey DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal. 





R#cpEs. FEVER AND AGUE CURE,-—For the Prevention and Cure of 

INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and 
FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of 
disease which have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma, 
This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which will entirely protect any resident or traveller even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, «rany in- 
jary from constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasma. 
It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so thatthey never even have anotherchill, by continuing its use + ccoroing 
to directions. The patientat once begins to recover appetite and strength, and conti: ues until 
@ permanent and radical cure is effected. 
One or two bottles wil] answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. JAS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, K. I. 

EvipENce or Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855 —I have made a chemical examination of 
** Rbodes’ Fever and Ague Cure,’’ or ‘* Antidote to Malaria,’’ and have tested it for Arsenic, 
Mercury, Quinine, and Strychnine, but have not found a particle of either in it, nor have I found 
any substance in its composition that would prove injuriovs to the censtition, 

James RK. Curiton, M. D., Chemist. 

Evipence or Merit —Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1855.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The box of medicine you sent me was duly received on the 11th of April. I have sold about 
one halt of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It has 
certainly stopped the Ague in every one who has used it, and six of the cases were of long stand- 
ing. My sister, who has had it for five or six years back, and could never get it stopped, except 
by Quinine, and that only as long as she would take it, is now, I think, entirely cured by your re- 
medy. ©. R. McGiniey. 

Caution TO AGUE SUFFERERS.—Take bo more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri uges 
Strychnive, or Anti Periodics of ary kind. The well known inefficiency of these noxious poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or of mercenary quacks. The 
ps A eae in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 
CURE 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. Montreal, S. J. LY- 
MAN &CO., and JOHN GARDNER, Quebec, G.G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T. BICKLE 
&SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 





TUE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withont a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attamed by any other article, goes 
on “‘ conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the foundation ofa good head ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale thronghout Fnrope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HATR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond al! precedent, 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has bee» acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

BOGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided \uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. : 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLFE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING 
and 4. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAN) HARRAL, Charleston; S.S HANCR' 
Kaltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J! 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE. 
SHAW ,Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S, In England, of R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughout the World. 














MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
O* the 26th nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 
noal term : 
Samuel F. Mott, 
William W. Fox, 
William F Mott, 


Thomas Barron, 
Jonathan Thorn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 
Rufus L. Lord, Moses Taylor, ». §. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 

Robert B. Minturn. James Colles, Henry Elsworth, John Caswell, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Aug. 8, 1855, WM. PITT PALMER, was unani- 
mounly elected President, in place of N. Richards, Esq., deceased. 

This Company, with a capitsl aud surplus near $300,u00, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure aguinst loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, heusebold furniture buildings 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. , . 
By order of the Board, 

ANDREW J. SMI’ 


Thos. W. Pearsall, 
Richard Tighe, 
Peter Cooper, 


John Steward 
Lyman Denison 
Edwin 1D. Morgan, 


TH, Secretary. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


Tes COMPANY is mow prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States 

inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on ali aescriptions 

Property excepting vessels and bottomry. | 
i 





TRUSTEES. 
William Kent, A. 5. Barnes, 
C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, 
L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, 
Wn. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, 
W. H. Me len, John J. Haines, 
U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, 
Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eukin, 


A, ©. Richards, 
Sheppard Gandy, 
C. F. Milnor, 
Edwin Thorn, 
Martin Bates, Jun., 
Wm. M. Richards, 
T. B. Merricx, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, 


J. K. Myers, 
Edward Lambert, 
Fred. B. Betts, 
Richard Patrick, 
Arthur Leary, 
Wm. Leconey, 





A. Wenee John B. Arthur, Theo. MeN 
, ALFRED EDWARDS, President 


BrnJ. A. ONDERDONE, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


4 
| For Freight or Passage, apply to 
| 


BQ There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. £48 
Berths not secured antl paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


xpressed. 
For treight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THB 
WASHINGTON,.........Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..........+...Capt.. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed Dates or Sattinc—1855, 
From New York, 











eoccoces Saturday, April 
Hermann. ........+..se+0+.. Saturday, May 
Washington ..........+.+...+.. Saturday, Jone 
Hermann, ........-....+0+.. Saturday, July 
Washington, ................ Saturday, Aug. 
Hermann, ........+.+se+00.. saturday, Sept, 
Washington ..................Saturday, Oct. 
Bermaun, ........+e+e--0.. saturday, Nov. 
Washington.... .............saturday, Dec. 1, 





ey ae 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28; Hermann........ Wednesday, Aug. 15 


Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ........ Wednesday, Cot. } 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 21| Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann,........ Wednesday,June 20| Hermann,....... Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington.,....Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 
hampton both going and returning, they offer to p ding to Les- 





St pp at Sout spr 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Gre 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

‘All Letters and Lape page must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 








C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st.. New Yors 
©. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
LO ATLANTIO , ... cocccvecccceccccccccsesessocce cUMpte WEST 
The PACIPIO . .ccccccccecccscccccccescocscce ces ce Uap. NYR. 
The BALTIC..... 0 0000000000 008 co cence secs sedepee ieee OONSTOCE, 
The ADRIATIC . ... cccccsccccsecccse ses ce ses ce ces SUMP, ame = 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
commodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comiort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpoo] to New York, £40 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secored until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Wednesday... .......0+.--April 1° 1855. | Saturday... ......++e.+..- April 21, 1886, 
WOGRNEEF cc cccccccsccey & ™ Saturday... .. a sece st0000e = 
WOENGENE,. cicceccassce:n a Oo CU pe MECC TTT TT TT TTT * sag 


Excla- 








Wednesday. cocrcccccccec cGy GD, ** | Baberbag ice vce coe cocceces Game g * 
. ae eee dune 13, * PEE sco coe ces coe cocecee ia 
PR ccicccscossn ee ff, * DENT cc das vecvcsee oe an * 
WOGROOEAT 6.0 00s cccccces OM 


1, * |sonee- erry epre it ‘Bhs, 
WORE cccccccccsscssau & “ Baserday... voc cccccces se aly BH, * 
For freight or passage appty to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London, 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 

The epners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 

jee d stones or metals, uniess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


NEW YORK & HAVRE U. S. STEAMERS 
jy JILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going end ieturning : 
New Steamer ARAGO,..... +». Capt. D. Lives. 
= 7 (2) O) A 0 es0ececgesece con CEN a> AAEM 
PUNO és ces onene med 
From New York. 








eee ee eee tees wee 
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From Havre. 




















TR, civewee yen ee 7| Union...,. ceeae .»- April ll 
Union,. - May 5| Union....... . May 9 
Pree .. dune 21 Union...,. June 6 
Union. .. 0 ote cocsces ss SURe BO | ATAgZO,... wee ceeee cone Ouly 4 
DD 6-0 wus, 00+ 60008000 6a I errr 1 
Sree ee Cl ee eeedouss ... August 29 
MEE, 06 6.00 00000 000 00 50 0 I EEE UND kc cceccacccccc cence meee 
WER: 00000 gens 000s coce GOUGROE Bt ARON, oo noo cece iieahs ca October 24 
ID 0's 0:00:655555406050.6 ES EET WE ct bec wedeteess tea November 21 
Fulton,....... soso eee -Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens bar- 
om, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
speed. 

Price of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 
bin, 800 frances ; 2nd Cabin, £00 francs, 

No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 

The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot ex- 

ressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris, 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Rock Licrt. (new) Kossutua, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) HELots ANDKEW FOSTER, QUEEN oF CLIPPERS (0) 
DRIVER. (new) COMPROMISE, GALENA. City OF BROOKLYN. (2) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER, PHILANTHROPIST, EMPIRE. 
Witiiam Tapscott, A. Z. HovuGHuton. LAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES BUCK. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRIA. (new) CONSUL, Forest KiNG. 
St. Louis. Di -aDNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE, RicHarD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
KOBENA. BENJAMIN ADAMS. RACER. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION. E. Z. ADRIATIC. 
The *X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
OCEAN QUEEN, HeENpDRICK Hupson, PAL¥STINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE, MARGARET Evans, AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York. 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. Gecrge’s Buildings, Liverpool, 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
BxcwosD LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New Yore oo t& 
bJ lst of each month, as follows :— 

1 Frau 
ebr 
isth June, 
16th October, 

16th March, 


New York. 
BE JORERG. 6 55s cc csseese 
BOP GE bn:50:0 00000 00 00008 
Ist September .. ...cccceses 
Ist February .....-.+0+s++8 
BE Wn 05-6 00-065. 00 coc co cceres 
Ist NORE. coves coescoes oo 06 00eee 

_ > let March ececeeseresseosese 
MERCURY 1000 cece 
7 chen Lat July .....c-ccccccssocsecocesese 
French, master. my SERIO ons renee on sns Semen ree reg 
WILLIAM TELL, ot, - OE eepeeernewes rie: . 

erage? = Ist August, ...sceececesreceeceees§ I6th September, 

J. Funck, master. } Ist December... ...-++++se+eeceeee see € 16th January, 

They are ali first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The prices 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 

oods sent to the eubscribers will be torwarded tree from any charge but those actrally 
incurred. , BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenta. 
Pear! street, 


141 
PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
JIONEER LINE OF A DOPRALIAS PACKETS, CARRYING THE 

J 8 < il by tract. . 

United States We EY MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN, 

catane Bestas. s 
1 Yahi oe, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Thi >) 

Saloon Cabin Paso lowing Ships are at present in the Lines rd Cabin, $125. 
EDWARD....... Capt. COLBY, FLYING SCUD,. ..Capt. Capt. " 
ALBERT FRA NKLIN.Capt. Lone. | NIMROD... ...... “Capt. ne 
NIGHTINGALE...+- Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD, ... .Capt. B, Suita, 
GERTRUDE....--..- Capt. PLinsey. | TROPIC,,....... "E.R. SmiTH. 

OCEAN padre de 2 tte ee eee eeeeeee ees apt. HALE. 
Il the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every neces to i 
oak calety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. = 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master 
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upwards or four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurre 
ST eseneer® forwarded by special agreement to Batavla, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
Hong Kon 
R. W. CAMERON, 
6 Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 


———— 














we. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 
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